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PAINTING THE LEAVES 
USY NOW ARE:‘THE FAIRY-ELVES. 


Happily singing among themselves 

As they do their work with vibrant glee 

On the leaves of every forest tree; 

Their voices so low that the keenest ear 

Can hear them only when no leaves stir, 
Ther bodies so filmy that sharpest sight 
Can see them never tn broad daylight 
But only when the pale moon beams 
Upon their forms with web of dreams. 

They're giving the leaves their autumn shade 

With pigments these busy sprites have made 









From flowers that went away last spring 
And colorful songs the thrushes sing. 
Distilled from the dews of grass and tree 
And mixed tn the mortars of memory. 


—T.J.W 
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When you 
teach the children 


GUM MASSAGE 


you reach the 
Parents, too 





1 OTHERS AND FATHERS today are doubly grateful 
i¥i for the modern health regimes of the class- 
room. For they, as well as their children, often 
benefit by the precepis of oral health advocated 
by American teachers. 

Among the many achievements to the credit of 
teachers must be counted the practice of gum mas- 
sage. Children now learn that gums kept firm 
with massage will be better able to resist disease. 

With most foods cooked to a soft and creamy 
tenderness, the gums must rely upon other means 
of stimulation. For inactive gums tend to become 
weak and flabby—to bleed easily. 

And weak, bleeding gums need massage to 
strengthen them before “pink tooth brush” may 
lead to gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or pyorrhea 
—possibly endangering sound teeth. 

Class drills in gum massage are encouraging 
daily practice at home, report many teachers. 

Pressing the gums lightly before a mirror will 


Published in the interest of Better Health 






@ MARVELOUS RESULTS 
GAINED BY GUM MASSAGE 
DRILL: With the addition of 
this new exercise in class cur- 
ricula, children are more easily 
persuaded to take proper care of 
their teeth and gums, 


@ At home, children show their 
parents how cum massage is 
taught at school, thus spreading 
the ever-growing crusade for 
healthy teeth and gums, 


show how massage arouses the blood stream. The 
gums whiten as sluggish blood is driven out, then 
glow again as fresh blood replaces it. 

You may well be proud of your inspiring example, 
the advances you make possible through regular 
health programs in the curriculum. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste is an important 
step toward glowingly firm and healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend it for toning the gum walls 
as well as cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing 
flavor wins even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it valuable for ten- 
der or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if your tooth 
brush occasionally shows “pink.” Each time you 
clean your teeth, put a little extra Ipana on your 
brush, and massage it lightly into your gums. But 
Ipana or no, every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-a-day habit 


of gum massage. ww 


"coo: 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New ¥ ork 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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Revenue from Tax Exempt 
Property in Missouri would 
Open Every School Door 

in the State, and 

Put Hundreds of Unemployed 
Teachers to Work. 


City-owned public utilities pay no taxes to the city, county, 
state or government. Therefore, the one hundred million 
dollars worth of city-owned business properties in Missouri 
represents a tremendous tax loss. 





This tax loss must be made up by other tax payers of the 
state. If you are a farmer, you receive nothing whatever 
in return for your money. If you are a business man, you 
may be paying taxes for a competitor. If you are a teacher, 
a wage earner, a home owner, you and your children are 
being deprived of school privileges and other necessities 
that this tax revenue would provide. 


Private utilities in the state pay taxes. If the 
municipally-operated utilities were to pay on an 
equal basis, they would pay millions of dollars in 
taxes per annum. One-third of this revenue 
would go to the school fund! If this inequality 
in taxation were adjusted and everyone had to 
pay equal taxes, the revenue from this tax-exempt 
property alone would open every school door in 
the state and put hundreds of teachers back to 


work. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Superintendent— 


“So Miss Gray’s 
work has improved?” 
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‘Principal— 


“Oh yes, it’s excellent now. 
Whatever her trouble was, she’s 
snapped out of it.” 


(lear Away obstacles with Ready (ash 
A FULTON PLAN Loan will solve your problem! 


Many teachers are prevented from doing 
their best work - - and cons quently are passed 
by when advancement and salary increases are 
considered - - for reasons that have nothing what- 
ever to do with their ability as teachers. Often- 
times the trouble really is nothing more than a 
lack of ready money at the right time. 


The successful teacher must not only be capa- 
ble, but must look the part - - must not be handi- 
capped nor worried by temporary financial strain. 


If you need some money for seasonal pur- 
chases, payment of bills, or any such purpose, 


solve your problem now, as so many others are 
doing, by letting Fulton Loan Service, Inc., ad- 
vance the sum required. 


Under our Teachers’ Loan Plan, we promptly 

lend up to $300 on your own signature. Month- 
ly repayment. No endorsements, no bother; all 
transaction private and confidential, and can be 
handled entirely by mail. The only cost is the 
legal rate allowed by Missouri law, 214% per 
month on unpaid balance. 


Clear away the obstacles that are hindering 
your progress - - free your mind of worry - - by 
taking advantage of this fine, helpful service. 
Write today for full information; use the coupon 
below. 


FULTON LOAN SERVICE, INC. 


230 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


424 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SEND DETAILED INFORMATION ABOUT TEACHERS’LOAN PLAN TO 











— —State 








Name 

Sending in this in- 
quiry puts me under Street 
no obligation or ex- City 


pense whatever. 
I teach at—— 











Amount I 
= SD EEE 
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Hace & McCatany ComPant 


SCHOOL AND 


COMMUNITY 


Little Stories to Read. Here is a pre-primer of sufficient sim- 


ing and makes an appeal to the modern 


little folks, even before they begin school. 
provided by the frequent repetition of al 
of the text is natural. No meaningless 
for the sake of word repetition. 


of readers or as a supplementary read- 
ing book for beginners. On every 
page there is a picture which 

not only illustrates the 

text but which also 

amplifies the story. 





in color. The text 
large primer type. 


a doz. 


12¢ ea. 


ont? ) 





lustrations are 
is printed in 


$1.20 


SE pep 
. at 
pan 
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THE NEW 8 
READ ~ DO aA 


is made up wholly of words common to the oral vocabulary of 


Further, 
of the vocabulary is such that the book can 
used as a suitable introduction to any series 





plicity to justify its name and One whose story content is interest- 


child. Its vocabulary 

While ample drill 1s 
1 words, the language 
phrases are used just 
the nature 








DOIT 


READER 





























First Steps in Reading. Designed 
as an introduction to reading, this 
workbook for beginners is more 
practical and effective than a pre- 
primer. By its use the young pupil 


The Do-It Reader. This inexpen- 
sive silent reader and workbook 
1s adapted to the needs of second- 
and third-grade pupils. The do-it 
feature of the book furnishes com- 
prehension tests. Its use devel- 
Ops attention and concentration, 
fundamental essentials to compre- 
hension. The book get its title 
from the fact that about all the 
teacher has to do is to hand out 
the lesson sheets ‘and say “Do it”. 
Besides providing silent reading 
material with tests, the work in 


led easily into the realization 
that words and groups of words 
represent ideas with which he is 
familiar. Each lesson sheet is il 
lustrated with fascinating pictures 


ty 


volves writing, spelling, and phon 
ics. It also teaches simple facts 
which every child should know. 
l2c ea. $1.20ad 


oz. 





wor 














of interesting creatures. Since 
: : P he things the pupil 1s to do result SS 
The New Read and Do. This is a revision of that exceedingly 2 “ ra . hin oat teecgee —y 
popular book known as Read and Do. It is both seat work and '" Seaching Bim essentic . | 
reading, and since every step of 


purposeful silent reading motivated by thought-getting tests of an 
interesting character. It of 
thirty lesson sheets put up in book 
form. The sheets are perforated so that 
they can be easily removed and used 
one atatime. Each sheet has an inter 
esting picture which is to be colored 
according to the directions on the page 
with it. The directions are given in 
words common to the reading vocabu- 
lary of primary pupils. Since the pup! 
is to READ the directions to himself and 
then to DO what the words say, the 
execution of the directions constitute 
evidence of his thought- ==... 
getting ability. 16c ea 
$1.72 a doz. 


i} THE SMEDLEY & OLSEN SERIES | 
| 

| 
| 
| 


Something New 
To Do 


A aileas coeder amd wertiemt for primary 
fredes Sub prectice! compmebeence seme 


the procedure leads him to a cer- 
tain degree of word and sentence 
mastery, the book is invaluable 1} 
as an introduction to reading. I 

H 


consists 





GRAY KITTEN 
HER FRIENDS 


12c ea. $1.20 a doz. 
Something New To Do. A col- io 
lateral workbook for first and sec- 
ond grades offering an abundance 
of little stories on which seat work 
1s based involving reading, writ- 
ing, drawing, coloring and other 
fascinating activities. The vocab- 
ulary is made up of j 
words which the 

Thorndike Research and the Gates Research show are 
common to primary reading vocabularies. The book 
accomplishes its_purposes, which are to aid the child to 
read independently with quick comprehension and to 
increase his desire to read. 36c ea. $3.89 a doz. 


| me 


fact @ McCrtany Company 
cmicaco 














ALL Wo CREARY COnebaNY - CHICAGO 








THE NEW 


{eee 





Gray Kitten and Her Friends. A supplementary 
reader for primary grades built around the experiences 
of that enticing, wistful little creature who has become 
the friend of thousands of children through her 1ntro- 
duction in The Smedley & Olsen New Primer In this 
new book her story 1s expanded so as to include many 
interesting experiences which she had with her friends 
in the family with which she lived. It also includes 
her experiences with the squirrel and the puppy she 
met in the yard the little mouse she went to look for 
and other interesting creatures. Many episodes are 
cleverly woven together to make a continuous story 
wth ; strong appeal to children Ocea $2 16a doz 


The New A B C Book. This book is a motivated silent 
reader and workbook for primary pupils. Although it 
incidentally leads the pupil to a knowledge of the alpha 
bet, it 1s not its primary purpose to teach the alphabet 
The alphabet 1s simply the subject around which the text 
is built. In a vocabulary appropriate for first-grade pupils 
an interesting variety of seat work is provided, the execu 
tion of which serves as a test of the pupil's comprehension 
of the text. Ll2cea. $1.20 a doz 














Prices quoted above are postpaid. 
Complete descriptions of these books as well as all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 


Hatt & McCreary Company 
Chicago 


436 South Wabash Avenue 
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Restful Luxury 
At 


HOTEL 
PRESIDENT 





Every room in the President has a private bath, circulating ice 
water and a ventilated valet service door. Restful harmonious 
furnishings with deep soft beds that invite sound sleep. 


Splendid food in coffee shop and famous Walnut Room. 


One of America’s really fine hotels with the most complete 
convention facilities in Kansas City. 


GARAGE DIRECTLY OPPOSITE ENTRANCE 
PERCY TYRRELL, Managing Director 





BALTIMORE AT 14th... ‘JUST OUT OF THE NOISE ZONE”’ 











KANSAS CITY, Missouri 
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Go in comfort. 


GREYHOUND 


DETAILS. 





~ SOUTHWESTERN 


GREYHOUND 























coaches, with reclining 
chairs and wide, clear 
windows on every s‘de. 
Frequent, convenient 
schedules. Scenic routes. 


@® CALL NEAREST 


AGENT FOR FULL 
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THE achievements of mankind, worthy of his- 
torical record through the ages, have taken 
place in a comparatively small part of the 


world. In fact, 90 per cent of all books of his- 
tory are about Europe, which comprises only 
7 per cent of the earth’s land area. 


et al 
BRUNO Lessing, columnist, asked Rod 
Larocque, motion-picture star, what ten articles 
he would choose if he were cast away on a desert 
island. Here is the list: Vilma Banky,* knife, axe, 
boring tool, hone, binoculars, compass, lasso, 
Bible, and The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 
What would you choose, besides the W. S. D.? 
* Yes, yes, his wife. oS 


THROUGH the ages men have eaten certain 
parts of animals and human beings in an effort 
to absorb their admirable qualities. Several 
centuries ago, however, the Tartars carried this 
idea further by eating books to acquire the 
knowledge contained in them. 


th ot al 
NOW is the time to order Workbooks. Arith- 
metic, Reading, Spelling, English—these are just 
a few subjects covered by Winston Workbooks. 


Yi aa 
AN interesting excerpt from OUR INDUS- 
TRIAL WORLD, the new J. Russell Smith 
geography: “The United States Government 
made an importation of camels for use in our 
own Southwest, but they arrived just before 
the Civil War. Because of the war, they were 
neglected and were probably eaten by wolves.” 
The introduction of unusual and little-known 
facts such as this is just one of the many devices 
which Doctor Smith uses to maintain interest. 


al 
NEWSPAPER comic strips are read eagerly 
each day by at least 15,000,000 American fami- 
lies. There are more than 250 of these features 
and our 1,900 daily newspapers pay a total o 
$150,000 a week for them. 


— 
CHECK list of THE NEW SILENT READ- 
ERS, basal or supplementary activity type read- 
ers: Pre-Primer, Tots and Toys; Primer, Pets 
and Playmates; Book I, Growing Up; II, New 
Friends; III, The Wonder World; IV, Facts 
and Fancies; V, Whys and Wherefores; VI, 
Scouting Through; VII, Pioneer Trails; VIII, 
The Round-Up. Have you enough of each title? 


The JOHN C. W | N S TO N COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ~—— PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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MEET OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


John W. Gilliland who writ2s on “Public Re- 
lations and American Education Week” is 
superintendent of schools at Aurora, Mis- 
souri. He is doing many things to cement 
community sentiment and public school activ- 
ities. He is a graduate of Missouri Univer- 
sity with a Master’s Degree. Since 1929 he 
has been connected with the Aurora schools, 
coming there from the superintendency at 
Nixa. 

W. T. Carrington who contributes the page 
of “Comments About Schools” is too well 
known to need introduction to Missouri school 
people. For many years he has serve? the 
educational interests of the State as State 
Superintendent and as President of a Teachers 
College and in many other prominent posi- 
tions. 








Eugene S. Briggs who writes about “Adult 
Education” is State Supervisor of Adult Edu- 
cation. He was until about a year ago Presi- 
dent of a teachers college at Durant, Okla- 
homa. Since that time, he has completed 
work for his Ph. D. in Columbia University, 
assuming duties of his new position some two 
months ago. 





Ruby Nance Emery (Mrs. G. V. Emery), 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. Graduate of Teachers 
College at Cape Girardeau. Became inter- 
ested in Child Development and Nursery 
School Movement several years ago in erad- 
uate courses in the Home Economics Division 
at the Iowa State College at Ames. Attended 
one of three national training institutes for 
Federal Emergency Nursery School Workers 
held in Ames August 29, 30, 31. Member of 
Nursery School Advisory Board in Cape Gir- 
ardeau, and assisted in setting up local units. 





Robin Larkey Hunt was born at Lincoln, 
Missouri. He received his A. B. degree from 
William Jewell College, his A. M. and Ph. 
D. degrees from Colorado State Teacher’s Col- 
lege, the latter in August, 1934. His profes- 
sional career includes three years of high 
school teaching, thirteen years as superintend- 
ent in three school systems of Colorado, and 
he is now in his sixth year as superintendent 
at Madison, South Dakota. 

Dr. Hunt served one year as president of 
the Colorado Teachers Association and five 
years as president of the Colorado State Ath- 
letic Board. He is chairman of the South Da- 
kota state curriculum committee on character 
education and chairman of the state committee 
on character education surveys. He has writ- 
ten a number of articles for educational mag- 
azines and is author of a “Handbook on Schoo! 
Discipline.” His field studies for his doctorate 
included: (1) a study of school discipline. (2) 
a study of weaknesses and essential analifiea- 
tions of school suverintendents in small school 
svstems, and (2) a public school character 
education curriculum. 
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A 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


OW IS THE TIME for you, and 

‘‘vou’’ in this case means every 
individual teacher in Missouri, to go 
to work in the interest of Amendment 
No. 3. It’s the amendment that if 
passed will liberalize our State Con- 
stitution so as to permit legislation 
toward the establishment of teacher 
retirement funds. At this stage of de- 
velopment there is no need to waste 
time about detailed features of a re- 
tirement law. No law is before us for 
decision nor can one ever be until the 
out-moded section of our Constitution 
is changed and this changing is the 
only question now before the people of 
Missouri. So conservative were the 
makers of our Constitution sixty vears 
ago that they wrote this prohibitive 
provision. At the present time Mis- 
souri is the only state whose Constitu- 
tion centains such a bar to teacher re- 
tirement legislation. 

This liberalization is the first step 
in a movement which may or may not 
result in the establishing of teacher re- 
tirement provision. At any rate if this 
step is not taken, it is certain that 
nothing can be done. If it is taken the 
wavy is opened for the next step. 

What can you do? Well you have 
friends, that’s certain, else you would 
not be a teacher. You ean influence 
these toward a friendly attitude. You 
must do at least that much. There is 
no teacher in the State who eannot 
enlist at least ten people to vote for 
this amendment and while to you ten 
votes may appear hardly worth the ef- 











fort, you know that ‘‘many mickle 


makes a muckle’’ and that 25,000 
teachers actually at work will carry 
any proposition. 


Here is a chance for you to work 
in your own interests and at the same 
time promote the general good. Ask 
your superintendent for literature. If 
his supply is exhausted, drop a note 
to E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, 
Mo. 


But in the meantime, go to work. 
You and only you are the responsible, 
interested person at the point where 
your work must be done. If you refuse 
or neglect to do your part, your part 
will not be done. 


HUMAN HOGS 


HESE STRANGELY queer two- 

legged hogs fit neither pigs nor 
pedagogs. But somehow they will al- 
ways choose the pastures where the 
teachers use and favor thus their near- 
est kin by staying ’way from sty and 
pen. They want to play in human 
roles and cultivate their hoggish souls 
at the expense of those who pay, as 
decent people do, their way. If only 
they would try to win to better ways 
their kith and kin and lift the hogs 
to higher plane their lives might not 
be lived in vain. But we’ll admit 
’twould not be fine for self-respecting 
herds of swine to spend their tedious 
time in terms with pedagogic pachy- 
derms. And so the teachers might as 
well put up with the unpleasant smell 
and tolerate with courteous art the 
teacher who won’t do his part. 
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FIVE ISSUES POINTED OUT 


Mr. Edie, Pres. of Northwest Association in a letter to 
Superintendents of that district urges attention to major 


issues now before the teachers of Missouri. 

‘‘At the present time there are five issues which should be given serious 
consideration by the teachers of the Northwest District. Will you please call 
the attention of your teachers to these issues by a short talk or by the use of 
letter or bulletin board. 

1. PROFESSIONALISM 

The standards of the teaching profession can be raised only by a stronger 
and stricter professionalism which must come about through a feeling of lovaltv 
for the profession: an increase in the standards of expert knowledge possessed 
hy teachers and administrators; a deeper concept of the idea of service; and 
hv replacing the individualistic attitude of teachers with sincere cooperative 
effort. 

2. 100% MEMBERSHIP IN STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCTATIONS 

100 per cent enrollment in the State and District Associations is the goal 
for the Northwest District. An individual’s lovalty to his nrofession ean be 
measured by whether or not he is an active memher. The $2 membershin fee 
huvs more than any $2 ever snent bv a teacher. Let me encourage every loyal 
membher to see that the Northwest Distriet reaches the 100% mark. 

3. NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNION 

Less than a year ago there was organized by and for the teachers of the 
Northwest District a Northwest District Teachers’ Credit Union. Its purpose 
was two-fold: First, to provide teachers the opportunity for investment from 
which they could be sure of definite interest rates. Second, to provide a medium 
through which teachers could secure loans for legitimate purposes at reasonable 
interest rates. Many teachers are being kept out of school and denied other 
privileges because of lack of funds. I believe it is our duty to provide available 
assistance for a neighbor teacher under such conditions. In this way teachers 
can easily finance their own difficulties. If each of the apnroximately 3000 
teachers in this District would purchase one $5 share, it would net an approxi- 
mate $15,000 which would be sufficient for present needs. 

4. TEACHER RETIREMENT 

In November the Teacher Retirement Amendment will either heeome a 
part of the Constitution or will have been shelved. If the teachers of Missouri 
are active in support it will become a reality. The acceptance of a retirement 
measure means for many the difference between a comfortable old age or con- 
finement to an old folks home. If it is to carry it must have the active support 
of every Missouri teacher. 

5. MORE SCHOOL REVENUE 

Indications are that more school revenue ean be secured when the next 
General Assembly convenes. We are all agreed that the 1931 law should he 
completely financed. Now is the time for us to do constructive work in behelf 
of progressive legislation in the interest of the bovs and girls of Missouri. Seek 
the influence the people of your community have, as well as that of your 
Renresentative and Senator. 

These five issues are not selfish from the viewnoint of the teacher but are 
necessary in the development of a wholesome school environment through which 
we mav exnect the proper guidance necessarv for the nroduetion of usefn] lives 
and citizens. JT shall connt on von to help develop a deeper District consciousness 
concerning such important issues. 
Sineerelv vonrs. 

MR. JOHN W. EDIE, 
President, District Association.”’ 
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President Pauline A. Humphreys Presents Outline of 


Strong Program For State Meeting 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the M. 

S. T. A. to be held in Kansas City, 

November 8-10, has many unusual of- 
ferings. 


Opportunities to see Demonstrations 


For the many teachers who wish to learn 
from the Kansas City schools how best 
to handle their own problems there are the 
special demonstrations at the Woodland 
School on Wednesday morning, November 
7. Supt. George Melcher and President 
George Diemer have arranged to present 
to the teachers of the State the same type 
of demonstrations as have been presented 
every Saturday to the teachers of Kansas 
City. These have become so popular that 
more than 600 city teachers come every 
Saturday to get ideas for the improve- 
ment of methods of instruction. It is ex- 
pected that at least 500 teachers will avail 
themselves of this unusual opportunity. 
No demonstration will be given in the af- 
ternoon but all Kansas City schools will 
have ‘‘openhouse’’ to visitors. This gives 
visiting teachers an opportunity to see the 
type of work of special interest or that 
not demonstrated in the Woodland School. 

Art teachers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the educational work of the Wm. 
Rockhill Nelson Art Gallery. On Wednes- 
day afternoon the sixth grade pupils of 
Kansas City go to the gallery for special 
art instruction. This art instruction con- 
sists of an illustrated talk followed by a 
conducted tour of that part of the gallery 
that contains the works of art discussed 
in the lesson. 


Assembly of Delegates 
General Sessions 


The first session of the Assembly of 
Delegates, 8:30-10:15 in the Ballroom of 
the Hotel Muehlebach, will mark the of- 
ficial opening of the Annual Meeting. The 
First General Session at Convention Hall 
will open at 10:00 o’clock with a chorus of 
a thousand voices from the seventh grades 


of the public schools of Kansas City under 
the direction of Miss Mabelle Glenn, Di- 
rector of Music of the city schools. Dr. 
Edgar W. Knight, Professor of Education 
of the University of North Carolina, a 
brilliant scholar and author. will give the 
opening address. Dr. Wm. Trufant Foster, 
Director of the Pollak Foundation of Eco- 
nomie Research of Boston, Dr. Henry 
Lester Smith, Dean of the Sehool of Edu- 
eation of the University of Indiana and 
President of the National Edneation As- 
sociation, Dr. F. B. Knight. Professor of 
Edueation and Psvehologv of the Univer- 
sitv of Iowa. Dr. Wm. Scott Grav of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. A. J. Mvers, 
Professor of Preventive Medicine of the 
University of Minnesota are edueators who 
will appear on the programs of the gen- 
eral sessions. 

The closing address by the versatile Eng- 
lish author. John Langdon-Davies should 
be an attraction sufficient to intrigue every 
teacher to remain until the last word of the 
Annual Meeting is spoken. 


Divisional Meetings 

The Divisional Meetings on Thursday 
afternoon and the Departmental Meetings 
on Friday afternoon have been made at- 
tractive by placing upon the program men 
and women who are experts in their spe- 
cial fields. It is at these meetings where 
counsel and inspiration may he given and 
where imnroved methods and techniques 
of instruction may be demonstrated. Miss 
Charl Williams of Washington. D. C., 
Field Director of the National Education 
Association, Miss Mand MeBroom of the 
Universitv of Iowa, Dr. L. H. Dennis Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the American Voca- 
tinnal Association, Dr. Pan] Gardner. Di- 
rector of the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lerv of Art. Dr. Kar! Krueger, Director 
of the Kansas Citv Philharmonie Orches- 
tra. Dr. Homer J. Smith of the University 
of Minnesota are among the out-of-state 
speakers on these afternoon sessions. 
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Adult Education 


There is a special conference on Adult 
Edueation scheduled for Thursday, 4:30- 
5:30 o’clock at which Dr. Sherman Dick- 
inson, Professor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion of the University of Missouri will pre- 
side. Dr. Eugene S. Briggs, State Super- 
visor of Adult Education, will be among 
the leaders of the discussions at this con- 
ference. 


Cultural Features 


The cultural feature of the program is 
the concert given by the Kansas City 
Philharmonic Orchestra on Friday evening. 
This rare treat was made possible only by 
the generosity of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Kansas City, which presents this 
number to the teachers of the State. This 
number alone. beyond the reach of the 
Association itself, even in the most pros- 
perous years of its existence, should at- 
tract manv teachers who otherwise would 
not attend the Kansas City Meeting this 
year. 


COMMUNITY 


The All-State Orchestra will give its 
Fifth Annual Program under the direc- 
tion of Mr. C. P. Kinsey of the Southwest 
Missouri Teachers College on Friday after- 
noon at 4:30. 


A Spectacular Demonstration 


The Teachers Cooperative Council of 
Kansas City sponsors a spectacular demon- 
stration in which 3,000 pupils will partici- 
pate on Thursday evening. This is to be a 
period of instruction in which many valu- 
able suggestions for health and recreation 
will be given. 

When the official program annears in the 
November issne of the SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY. every teacher should sit 
down and read it throuch earefully. and 
note all of the opportunities presented for 
further preparation for the vear’s tasks. 
If this is done, only one conclusion ean be 
made. namely: ‘‘T can’t afford to miss the 
Seventv-Seeond Annnal Meeting at Kansas 
Citv. November 8-10.’’ 

*“We'll be seeing you.”’ 








District Teachers Association Programs 


The following is an outline program of the District 
Teachers Associations to be held in Kirksville, Warrens- 
burg, Cape Girardeau, Springfield, Maryville and Rolla. 
Each of these programs will be held on October 18th and 
19th with the exception of the Springfield program which 
will be held on October 17th, 18th and 19th. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Kirksville, October 18-19 
Officers 
President, Chas. P. Mayo, Clifton Hill 
First Vice-President, J. M. Davidson, Memphis 
Second Vice-President, Mildred Crawford, 
Clark 
Secretary-Treasurer, L. A. Eubank, Kirksville 
Executive Committee 
Herbert Hartford, Worthington; Stephen 
Blackhurst, St. Charles; C. A. Powell, 
Macon; J. G. Van Sickel, Kirksville 
First General Session 
The First General Session will open at the 
Kirk Auditorium at 9:00 A. M. on Thursday, 
October 18th, with Mr. C. P. Mayo presiding. 
A welcome address will be given by President 


























Secy. L. A. Eusanx 


Pres, Cuas. P. Mayo 
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Eugene Fair of the Northeast Missouri Teach- 
ers College which will be responded to by Mr. 
C. P. Mayo, President of the Association. 
Rabbi F. M. Isserman, Temple Israel, St. Louis, 
will deliver an address on “The International 
Merry-Go-Round.” Mr. Wilson MacDonald, 
Canada’s Poet Laureate, will speak on “Poet- 
ry and Truth” and Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Executive Director of the United States So- 
ciety, Washington, D. C., will bring a message 
on “You and Your Government in a Changing 
World.” 
Second General Session 
At 1:30 P. M. in the Kirk Auditorium, Mr. 
J. M. Davidson, First Vice-President, will pre- 
side over a general session to be addressed by 
Mr. Wilson MacVonald and Rabbi F.. M. Isser- 
man. ‘lheir subjects will be “How to Make a 
Student Hate or Love Poetry” and “The New 
Germany and its implications for America.” 
‘Lhe Schoolmasters Club Banquet will be held 
at the Masonic ‘iemple at 6:00. 
Third General Session 
The Third General Session will be presided 
over by Miss Mildred Crawford, Second Vice- 
President, and will be held in the Kirk Audi- 
torium, beginning at 8:00 P. M. A feature of 
this program, covering thirty minutes, will be 
an all district high school chorus directed by 
Mr. Barrett Stout. Miss Pauline Humphreys 
will speak on “Present Trends in Education in 
Missouri.” Miss Humphreys is Head of the 
Division of Education of the State Teachers 
College at Warrensburg and President of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. State 
Superintendent Chas. A. Lee will deliver an 
address which will be followed by a free pic- 
ture show at the Kennedy Theater given to the 
teachers by the Kirksville Chamber of Com- 
merce. Tickets for this show are to be secured 
at the secretary’s desk at registration. 
Fourth General Session 
The Fourth General Session will be pre- 
sided over by President Mayo and addressed 
by Wilbur L. Beauchamp and Orville G. Brim. 
Mr. Beauchamp is Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation in the University of Chicago and Mr. 
Brim is Professor of Elementary Education in 
the University of Ohio. 
Departmental Sessions 
Departmental Sessions will be held as fol- 
lows, beginning at 1:00 P. M.: 
The Rural and Elementary Section presided 
over by Miss Willie Whitson will meet in the 
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Kirk Auditorium and will be addressed by Mr. 
brim and Mr. Beauchamp. 

‘Lhe Fine and Industrial Arts will meet at 
the same hour in Koom 302 of Science Hall 
with Mrs. Henry Boucher presiding. An in- 
teresting program will be given. 

‘he Social Science and Business Education 
division will meet in Room 207, Library Build- 
ing and a four reel motion picture made in 
East Africa will be presented by Dr. Richard 
L. Sutton, Jr., of Kansas City. 

The Language and Literature division will 
meet in Room 101, Library Building. Miss 
tvatnerine srowell will preside and conduct a 
panel discussion of English problems in the 
held. 

tiome Economics will meet in Room 314, 
Science Hall, Miss Llora MaGee presiding, and 
Dr. Kathleen Still will discuss “Nutrition for 
‘Loday.” 

At 2:00 P. M., the Music Division will meet 
in Koom 201 of the Kirk Auditorium, Miss 
Marion Johnson presiding, and a chamber 
music program will be given by the Music 
Department of the College. 

Mathematics and Science will meet at 2:00 
o’clock in Room 308, Science Hall with Dr. 
Walter ‘liller presiding. Professor R. T. Duf- 
tord, Secretary of the Missouri Academy of 
Science, University of Missouri, will discuss 
“The Missouri Academy of Science and What 
it Means to Missouri Science Teachers.” “The 
Junior Academy of Science—Its Possibilities in 
Missouri High Schools” will also be discussed. 

‘he School Administration division will meet 
in Koom 204 of the Library Building. Mr. 
Henry Boucher will preside and Mr. Orville 
G. Brim will discuss “The Administrator as 
the Key to Educational Progress.” 

The Agriculture division will meet at 2:00 
P. M. in Koom 200, Library *’uilding with Mr. 
Fred Russell presiding. A good program will 
be offered. 

Fifth General Session 

The Fifth General Session will be held at 
3:00 o’clock in the Kirk Auditorium with Pres- 
ident Mayo presiding at which time Dr. Rich- 
ard L. Sutton, Jr., of Kansas City will give a 
lecture on “Snapshots from the Arctic—With 
Camera and Rifle in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun.” { a 

There will be a football game between the 
Northeast Missouri Teachers and the South- 
west Missouri Teachers at 8:00 P. M. 





Matins 


(Air: America the Beautiful) 
With grateful hearts, we thank Thee 
For quiet, restful night. 
With joyful hearts, we praise Thee 
For glorious morning’s light. 
With humble hearts, we worship Thee, 


Adore Thee and obey. 


With valiant hearts, we'll do Thy will 
Thruout this new born day. 
—Carleton Everett Knox. 
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CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Warrensburg, October 18-19 
Officers 
President, Harry McMillan, Lees Summit 
Vice-President, Vernon W. Welch, Blairstown 
Secretary, Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg 
Treasurer, G. E. Hoover, Warrensburg 
Executive Committee 
Harry McMillan, Lees Summit; Vernon W. 
Welch, Blairstown; Fred W. Urban, War- 
rensburg 
First General Session 
The First General Session will be held on 
Thursday morning, October 18. This session 
will be addressed by Charles A. Lee, State 
Superintendent of Missouri; Miss Agnes Sam- 
uelson, State Superintendent of Iowa; and Miss 
Pauline Humphreys, Professor of Education at 
Central Missouri State Teachers College and 
President of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- Third General Session 
ciation. At 11:30 the teachers will divide into The Third General Session on Thursday eve- 
county groups for the transaction of business ning will be addressed by Dr. Shelton Phelps 
pertaining to the counties. : and will be followed by an entertainment. 
Second General Session Fourth General Session 





























Pres. Harry McMi..an Secy. Frep W. Ursan 


The Second General Session will be held t 
1:15 and will be addressed by Dr. C. A. Phil- 
lips, Director of the Elementary School, Mis- 
souri University, and some other person not 
yet announced. 

Sectional Meetings 

At 3:05 the sectional meetings will go into 
session. 

The Administrators meeting will be ad- 
dressed by John R. Patterson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Roselle, New Jersey; and Dr. A. G. 
Capps, Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri. 

The Secondary Education division will be ad- 
dressed by Dr. Shelton Phelps, President 
Winthrop College, Rockhill, North Carolina. 

The Elementary Section will be addressed 
by Dr. C. A. Phillips of Missouri University. 

The Rural Section will be addressed by Miss 
Agnes Samuelson of Iowa. 

At 4:30 the Central Missouri High School 
Athletic Association will give a program. 


The Fourth General Session will be held on 
Friday morning beginning at 9:00 o’clock and 
will be addressed by Supt. John R. Patterson, 
Arthur S. Flemming, Executive Director, The 
United States Society, Washington, D. C., and 
at 10:40 the group will divide into sectional 
meetings. 

Sectional Meetings 

The Sectional Meetings to be held on Fri- 
day morning will be addressed as follows: Ad- 
ministrators, Dr. Shelton Phelps; Secondary 
Education, John R. Patterson and Dr. A. G. 
Capps; the Elementary Section, Dr. C. A. 
Phillips and the Rural Section, Miss Agnes 
Samuelson. 

On Friday afternoon at 1:15 will be held a 
business meeting. At 2:15 there will be a 
football game. 

On Friday evening the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation will conduct a program which will be 
followed by a district orchestra and chorus. 





SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Cape Girardeau, October 18-19 
Officers 

President, Fred L. Cole, Potosi 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Rubye H. Thomp- 
son, Charleston 

Second Vice-President, Mary Lee Dunn, Cen- 
terville 

Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Strunk, Cape Gir- 
ardeau 








Executive Committee 
A. C. Magill, Cape Girardeau; C. E. Burton, 
Piedmont; Geo. D. Englehart, Matthews. 


The headliners who will appear on this pro- 
gram are to be E. W. Butterfield, Commission- 
er of Education for the State of Connecticut. 
Mr. Butterfield who is one of the country’s 
foremost educators and lecturers will appear 


























Secy. L. H. Strunk 


Pres. Frevo L. Coie 
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on the program Friday evening, October 19, 
and will also assist in the Departmental pro- 
grams. 

Jvames M. Glass, Professor of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, Rollins College, Winterpark, Florida, 
will appear on the general program Friday 
morning, October 19. Mr. Glass is a special- 
ist in junior high school and secondary educa- 
tion. He will also address the Department of 
Superintendents and High School Principals on 
Friday afternoon. 

Walter Jenkins, Minister of Music, First 
Methodist Church, Houston, Texas, will have 
charge of all the group singing. This gentle- 
man was one time director of Billy Sundav’s 
evangelistic music. He also directed the sing- 
ing at the Rotary International Convention. 

County Superintendent Fred L. Cole, Presi- 
dent of this Association, will address the teach- 
ers on Friday morning, October 19. 

Miss Mary England, a native of Southwest 
Missouri and for the past several years con- 
nected with the Department of Education of 
Alabama, will speak on Friday morning, Oc- 
tober 19 and will also assist in the Rural 
School program. 

T. E. Musselman of Quincy, Illinois, who is 
a naturalist and a lecturer on nature study 
subjects of national repute will appear on the 
General Program of the afternoon of Thurs- 
day. 
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Goodwin Watson, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, will appear on the 
program of Thursday evening, October 18th, 
and also at the Superintendents and Principals 
Dinner. Mr. Watson is an authority on char- 
acter education and personality adjustment so 
much in the thought of the educators of the 
day. 


Other Features of the Program 


Other important features of the program 
will be the All-Southeast Missouri Orchestra 
under the direction of O. Louis Wilcox. This 
orchestra will consist of 80 pieces and will ap- 
pear on the general program Friday evening, 
October 19. 

A football game between Cape Girardeau 
Teachers College and West Tennessee State 
Teachers College will be played on Friday af- 
ternoon at 3 o’clock. 

Various groups will hold dinner and lun- 
cheon meetings. 

The students of the Poplar Bluff high school 
will present a one-act play on the general 
program Thursday evening, and will be di- 
rected by Miss Myrtle Jeffords. 

A reception will be given the visiting teach- 
ers at the conclusion of the program Thurs- 
day afternoon. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Springfield, October 17-18-19 
Olticers 
President, Jonah Long, nartville 
First Vice-President, 1. N. Mcvall, Greenfield 
Second Vice-resident, Omer LL. Kobertson, 
Willard 
Secretary-‘lreasurer, C. W. Parker, Ozark 
Executive Committee 
Jonah Long, Hartville; Howard Butcher, 
Pierce City; Ray Hailey, Ava; J. B. Rem- 
ington, Golden City 
The Southwest Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion program will begin Wednesday afternoon, 
October 17, at which time the County Super- 
intendents Department will hold a session in 
Room 12 of the Administration Building of 




















Secy. C. W. PARKER 


Pres. Jonan Lone 








the State Teachers College. 
George of Buffalo will preside. 


will be addressed by Dr. T. E. Musselman and 
State Superintendent Charles A. Lee. A gen- 
eral discussion of these addresses and a busi- 
ness session will also be held. 
First General Session 

The First General Session will be held Wed- 
nesday evening at 7:30 P. M. in the Shrine 
Mosque. President Jonah Long will preside. 
An address of welcome will be given by Mayor 
Harry D. Durst and responded to by Miss 
Dessa Manuel, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Bolivar. Addresses will be given by 
Superintendent Chas. A. Lee and Dr. T. E. 
Musselman. 


Mrs. Nettie M. 
The meeting 

Second General Session 

The Second General Session to be held on 
Thursday morning, October 18, at 10:00 
o’clock, will be presided over by Supt. H. P. 
Study of Springfield and after a musical pro- 
gram by the Springfield High School musical 
organization, an address will be given by Mr. 
E. W. Butterfield, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Connecticut. His subject will be 
“School Dull, but Life Bright.” 


Third General Session 


The Third General Session will be held in 
the Shrine Mosque Auditorium at 7:30 P. M., 
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Thursday, October 18. Addresses will be given 
by J. Grant Frye, Past State Commander of 
the American Legion, and ‘l. J. Waiker, Kditor 
of “School and Community.” This meeting 
will be presided over by Supt. H. N. McCali, 
First Vice-Fresident. 
Fourth General Session 

The Fourth General Session will be held at 
the Shrine Mosque, October 19, 3:00 P. M. 
Supt. U. L. Kobertson, Second Vice-President, 
ot Wiliard will preside. ‘his program will be 
a musical program composed ot the Spring- 
field High Scnool Sympnony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Mr. James P. Robertson and chorus 
singing by the All-Southwest Missouri Chorus, 
which will be conducted by Dr. R. Ritchie Rob- 
ertson. 

Fifth General Session 

The Fifth General Session will be held at 
7:30 P. M. Friday at the Shrine Mosque, with 
President Jonah Long presiding. A musical 
program will be given by the Drury College 
Conservatory of Music, directed by Dean T. 
Stanley Skinner. Dr. Goodwin Watson, Psy- 
chologist, Columbia University, New York, 
will deliver an address entitled ‘‘To Teachers: 
Builders of Our New Am rica.” 

Assembly of Delegates 

The first session of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates will be held in Room 12 of the Adminis- 
tration Building, State Teachers College, -n 
Thursday, October 18, at 10:00 A. M. At this 
meeting, further meetings will be arranged for 
if necessary. 

Special Entertainment Fe.tures 

Special entertainment features include a 
dance at the Shrine Mosque on Thursday eve- 
ning at the close of the General Session with 
entertainment furnished by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Transportation facilities will be furnished 
those who wish to visit the new Federal Hos- 
pital from 3:00 to 5:00 P. M. on Thursday. 

Special arrangements are made for the ac- 
commodation of teachers at the Springfield 
Art Museum for those who wish to visit the 
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exhibits there. 
Tthursday Aiternoon 

Thursday atvernoon will be given to De- 
partmental Programs. 

‘the rarent-aseacher Department will meet 
in muon Ziv, BUucation Bulding. 

The Music Department will meet in Music 
Hall in wrury Coulege. 

‘the ‘Lraaes and industry Department will 
meet in Koom sv0, Science Buiiding, ‘Teach- 
ers Coliege. 

Vocauonal Education Department will meet 
in Koom 4/, Aaqmunistration Building, ‘leachers 
College. 

kKural Teachers Department will meet in the 
State ‘Leachers College Auditorium. 

Vhe High School Administration Department 
will meet in Room 200, Education Building, 
State Teachers College. 

The Home Economics Department will meet 
in Room 2v2, Science Building, State Teachers 
College. 

Junior High School Department will meet 
in Koom 1z, Admunistration Building, State 
‘leachers College. 

Friday Morning 

Departmental meetings will be held on Fri- 
day as toliows: 

Art Department at 11:00 A. M., Room 60, 
Administration Building. 

trimary and Kilementary Grades Depart- 
ments at 9:50 A. M. in the Teachers College 
Auditorium, 

Adult kducation Teachers at 10:30 A. M., 
Room 42, Administration Building, Teachers 
College. 

Department of Senior High School Teach- 
ers at 10:30 A. M., Room 40, Administration 
building. 

Science Department at 10:00 A. M., Room 
105, Science Building. 

Commercial Department, 10:00 A. M., Room 
200, Education Building. 

Physical Education Department, 10:00 A. M., 
Room 210, Education Building. 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Maryville, October 18-19 j 
Officers 





the College 














President, John W. Edie, Maysville 
1st Vice-President, Leslie Lawing, Maryville 
2d Vice-President, Mrs. Bessie Bailey, Gallatin 
3d Vice-President, Daisy Robbins, Savannah 
Secretary, Bert Cooper, Maryville 
Treasurer, Hubert Garrett, Maryville 
Executive Committee 
Cecil Jenkins, Savannah; Francis L. Skaith, 
Gower; Harry Thomas, Maysville 
First General Session 
The First General Session will be held in 
Auditorium beginning at 9:00 
o’clock on Thursday morning, October 18, with 
Mr. John W. Edie, President, presiding. 











Mr. 


Bert Cooper 


SEcy. 





Pres. Joun W. Evie Edie will address the meeting on current prob- 


lems in education effecting Northwest Mis- 
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Dr. Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Assistant 


souri. 
Professor of Education, University of Chicago, 
will deliver an address on “Teaching Pupils to 


Study.” Dr. R. L. Sutton, Jr., of Kansas City 
will deliver his lecture entitled “With Camera 
and Rifle in the Land of the Midnight Sun.” 
Second General Session 
The Second General Session will be presided 
over by Dr. J. L. Lawing, First Vice-President 
and will be addressed by ™r. O. G. Brim, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. Music for this session will be furn- 
ished by the Maryville High School Band un- 
der the direction of Mr. Wm. Gaugh. 
Third General Session 
The Third General Session wil! be held on 
Wednesday evening at 8:00 o’clock in the Col- 
lece Auditorium and will be presided over bv 
President Uel W. Lamkin of the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College. Music will 
be furnished by the Northwest Missouri Dis- 
trict Hieh School Chorus conducted bv Mr. C. 
James Velie of the Collere Conservatory of 
Music. Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, Executive 
Director of the United States Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will deliver an address “Yon 
and Your Government in a Changing World.” 
Fourth General Session 
The Fourth General Session will be held in 
the College Auditorium at 9:00 o’clock Friday 
morning. Miss Daisy Robbins, Third Vice- 
President of the Association will preside. 
Music will be furnished by the Northwest Mis- 
souri High School Chorus under the direction 
of Mr. Velie. Miss Pauline Humphreys, Chair- 
man of the Department of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg and President of the 
State Teachers Association, will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Present Trends in Education in Mis- 
souri.” Addresses will be delivered by Mr. 
Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent of Schools, 
Jefferson City, Missouri, and Mr. E. M. Carter, 
Secretary of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation. 
Fifth General Session 
The Fifth General Session will be held in 
the College Auditorium at 1:00 o’clock, Fri- 
day afternoon with Mrs. Bess‘e Bailey, Second 
Vice-President, presiding. Music will be furn- 
ished by the College Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. William MacDonald, Canada’s Poet Laur- 
eate, will deliver an address on “Poetry and 
Truth.” New officers will be introduced at 
the close of this session. Dr. A. C. Krey, 
Director American Historical Association and 
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Professor of History, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, will deliver an address on “The 
Great Gap in Our Education.” 

Departmental Sessions 

Departmental Sessions will meet Thursday 
afternoon, October 18, beginning at 2:50. 

The Rural School Section will meet in the 
College Auditorium and will be addressed by 
Prof. Brim, Prof. L. G. Somerville, and Miss 
Irene O’Brien. 

The Elementary School Section will meet in 
the West Library, Miss Hattie Jones, presid- 
ing. Miss Mary Keith, Teachers College, will 
give a demonstration in reading for grade five. 
Dr. Wilbur L. Beauchamp wil! address the De- 
partment on “Teaching Science in the Elemen- 
tary School.” A demonstration of folk-dancing 
will be directed by Miss Nell Martindale. 

The High School Section will meet in the 
Social Hall with Mr. R. T. Kirby presiding. 
Dr. R. L. Sutton, Jr., will give a motion pic- 
ture of the Arctic region. 

The College Section will meet in Room 205, 
College Administration Building, with Mrs. 
Anna B. Loy, presiding. The meeting will be 
addressed by Dean W. F. Sanders of Park 
College on “Recent and Current Curricular 
Changes in American Colleges.” 

The School Board Section will meet in Room 
327, College Administration Building with Mr 
L. G. Somerville presiding. This meeting will 
be addressed by J. G. Pierpoint, M. D., Presi- 
dent Board of Education, Skidmore, on “The 
Relationship of the School Board to the Super- 
intendent.” 

The Department of Commerce will meet at 
4:00 o’clock in Room 225. Miss Minnie B 
James will preside and a round table discus 
sion will be led by Dr. H. M. Alexander of 
the Department of Commerce of the College. 

The Rural and Elementary School Section 
will meet Friday afternoon in the College Au- 
ditorium, Miss Hattie Jones presiding. Miss 
Irene O’Brien of the State Department of Edu- 
cation will give a demonstration in geography. 
Mr. Wilson MacDonald will give an address 
on “How to Make a Student Hate or Love 
Poetry.” 

The High School and College Sections will 
meet in the West Library with Dr. H. A. 
Foster presiding. Dr. A. C. Krey, Director 
American Historical Association, Minneapolis. 
will deliver an address “Sources of Social 


Learning” which will be followed by a round 
table discussion. 
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SOUTHCENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Rolla, October 18-19 
Officers 
President, Miss Olinda Glaser, Sullivan 
First Vice-President, Glenn Smith, Salem 
Second Vice-President, Tom Turpin, Crocker 
Third Vice-President, Richard L. Terrill, Bland 
Secretary-Treasurer, B. P. Lewis, Rolla 
Executive Committee 
J. H. Trippe, Richland; Ralph Marcellus, Rolla; 
Mrs. Jessie McCully, Dixon; Ada M. Baw- 
bell, Pacific 
First General Session 
The First General Session of the Rolla As- 
sociation will be held at Parker Hall, Missouri 
School of Mines, at 1:30 P. M. on Thursday, 
October 18. Music will be furnished by the 
Cuba High School Band and addresses will be 








Pres, OLiInDA GLASER Secy. B. P. Lewis 





given by Dr. Franc L. 
Westminster College and J. Grant Frye, Past 
State Commander of the American Legion 
of Missouri. 
Second General Session 
The Second General Session will be held in 
Parker Hall, Missouri School of Mines, be- 
ginning at 8:00 P. M. Music will be furnished 
by the School of Mines R. O. T. C. Band and 
addressed by E. W. Butterfield, Commissioner 
of Education, State of Connecticut. 
Third General Session 
The Third General Session will be held at 
Parker Hall, Missouri School of Mines, Fri- 
day morning at 9:00 o’clock. Music will be 
furnished by the Sullivan High School Or- 
chestra and by the Union High School. An 
address will be given by Dr. T. E. Musselman, 


McCluer, President f 

Naturalist, Quincy, Illinois, and Professor 
Goodwin Watson, School of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, will also give an address. 

At the close of this session a business meet- 
ing will be held. 

Fourth General Session 

The Fourth General Session will be held at 
the Rollamo Theatre at 1:30, October 19. 
Music will be furnished by the Dixon and 
Richland High Schools. Dr. T. E. Musselman 
will deliver an address and a picture show will 
follow as a gift of the Rollamo Theatre. 

On Friday evening. Mrs. Amelia Earhart 
Putnam, aviatress and first woman to fly the 
Atlantic, will speak on the General Lecture 
Course of the Missouri School of Mines. 








I Found Loveliness To-day 


I found loveliness to-day, 

Down along life’s broad highway, 
Saw its beauty in the trees, 

Heard its whisper in the breeze; 
Listed it in song bird’s trill, 

Then again in flowing rill; 
Felt its warmth in glad sunshine, 

Rhythm caught in swaying pine, 
Al along life’s broad highway, 

I found loveliness to-day. 


I found loveliness to-day, 

Down along life’s broad highway, 
Beauty saw in pastures green, 

Next in clouds of silvery sheen, 
Golden glow at break o’day, 

Joy in children at their play, 
Scented odor of wild rose, 

Peace I found where violet grows, 
All along life’s broad highway, 

I found loveliness to-day. 


—Carleton Everett Knox. 
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Public Relations and American Education Week 


John W. Gilliland 


DUCATION IS the largest and most 
K important business in our community. 

Every business firm or utility finds it 
desirable to keep its stockholders informed 
of its conditions and needs. This is done 
because it is good business. A satisfied 
stockholder is a booster. <A _ dissatisfied 
stockholder is a knocker; and the stock- 
holder who doesn’t know very much about 
the utility or business he has stock in is 
generally a dissatisfied stockholder. 

The citizens of Aurora are our stock- 
holders in the important business of edu- 
eation. As a stockholder each citizen has 
the right to know about the policies, the 
curriculum, the work, the plans, and the 
problems of the schools. In spite of his 
right to know these facts, the average adult 
citizens of Aurora as well as of the United 
States has reached the age of maturity 
with vague ideas about our publie schools. 
If the average citizen has children of 
school age, he wants the schools to be up- 
to-date and efficient. If he does not need 
the schools for his children, he thinks of 
them simply as another department of the 
city government. 

If the school fulfills its obligations to 
society, it must have as its patrons a 
school-minded group. The only way to 
secure the type of cooperation that makes 
for a school-minded community is to sell 
the program of education by keeping ever- 
lastingly at the task of interpreting the 
school and its program to the public. In 
other words, there must be an intelligent. 
sound, and continuous program of public 
relations. 

Realizing the need for keening the citi- 
zens informed in our community, we have 
endeavored to vse everv sound means 
possible in an effort to keep the schools 
eonstantlv hefore the vublie. 

One of the most highlv suecessful ac- 
tivities thet we have carried on as a part 
of onr public relations programs is our an- 
nual observance of the week set aside each 
vear in November by the National Educea- 
tion Association as American Edueation 
Week. The activities earried on during 
the week of November 6 to 12, 1933, pro- 


duced the best results of any American 
Education Week that we have ever taken 
part in. After these results had been re- 
ported to National headquarters, it was 
suggested that we describe our method of 
observing the week, the results achieved, 
ete. We will therefore attempt to describe 
definitely and specifically our observance 
of American Education Week last year in 
the paragraphs following. 

Any community enterprise that is suc- 
cessfully earried out must be carefully 
planned. In order to make necessary 
plans, a meeting of the principals of the 
elementary schools and the high school was 
ealled six weeks prior to November 6. At 
this meeting materials secured from the 
National Edueation Association and col- 
lected from various other sources were pré- 
sented and discussed. At this meeting def- 
inite plans were made for each secnool as 
well as for securing the cooperation of 
every other agency of publie opinion in 
the community. 

Reeognizing that there must be some ad- 
vance publicity in order to insure the suc- 
cess of the program. we decided upon the 
plan of securing the services of an out- 
standing sneaker for a community meet- 
ine one week beforehand. By anpnearing 
before the Ministerial Alliance and seeur- 
ine their approval, all churches agreed to 
take part in union services on Sundav eve- 
ning. one week prior to American Ednea- 
tion Week. Dr. W. W. Carpenter, Pro- 
fessor of School Administration. University 
of Missouri. was seeured as the sneaker, 
who used the subiect ‘‘The New Deal in 
Education.’’ A large crowd attended this 
meeting chiefly bheeanse the ehurches 
through their ministers promoted it and 
heeause prizes were offered by the elemen- 
tarv princinals to the pupils of the room 
that had the largest ner cent of their par- 
ents out to this meeting. We have learned 
that the most suecessful means of vetting 
narents out to school affairs is throuch 
their own children. If the punils are an- 
proached from the proper angle. thev will 
in turn persuade their parents to attend 
the important meetings. 
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In addition to the community meeting 
that was held in order to prepare the peo- 
ple for American Education Week, a 
packet of materials on education was as- 
sembled and placed in the hands of every 
teaeher, all ministers, and the editor of the 
local newspaper. These packets contained 
plans for programs for women’s clubs, out- 
lines for sermons. suggested programs for 
Young People’s Societies, ete. The titles 
of articles included in this packet are as 
follows: 

Why We Celebrate American Education Week 

Emergency in Education 

Unknown Teacher 

American School 

Your Afterself 

Js the Educational Fort Worth Holding? 

Tdealism, the Need of the Hour 

The Denression and the Schools 

Patriotism, Education. and Religion 

What Democracy Pays for Ignorance 

QOuotetions 

Sneeestions for Editors 

What Public Cluhs Can Do 

What Women’s Clubs Can Do 

Outline of Sermon 

Sugerestions for Churches, Sunday Schools, and 
Young People’s Societies. 

A large nart of the material contained in 

this packet was secured from the National 

Edueation Association for a small fee and 

was well worth the cost. 

Similar packets of material were handed 
to the teachers at a staff meeting in each 
of the buildings. The main purpose of 
each of these meetings was to secure the 
enthusiastic cooperation of every teacher. 
These meetines might be ecomnared to a 
‘‘nep meeting’”’ hefore an athletic contest, 
as we were trving to achieve about the 
same purpose, that of 100% support of the 
program. 

In addition to the work with the teach- 
ers, the superintendent personally called 
on all the ministers of the town and every 
elub president, as well as the editor of the 
loeal paper. 

The ministers were asked to preach a ser- 
mon on edueation on the Sunday beginning 
Edueation Week, and the elub presidents 
were asked to urge their members to visit 
the schools during the week. A suggestion 
came from one of the elub leaders that a 
committee be sent to visit all the schools 
and report back to the elub. This sug- 
eestion was adopted and carried out by all 
the elnbs. The plans for American Educa- 
tion Week as well as the value of the ac- 
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tivities to be carried out were explained 
to the editor of the daily newspaper, and 
his cooperation was sought. 

This newspaper played a very important 
part in helping to put over the program. 
A series of articles, one each day, was be- 
gun one week prior to November 6. These 
articles consisted of stories on prominent 
graduates of Aurora High School, an- 
nouncements of activities, and essays writ- 
ten by students on education. In addition 
to these stories, ‘‘ Visit-Your-Schools”’ 
slugs were inserted between articles all 
through the paper as a constant reminder. 
One of the articles that appeared in the 
local paper is quoted below: 

SCHOOLS TO OBSERVE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER 6 to 12 

Parents Urged to Visit Schools During 

This Week 

The week of November 6-12 has been set 
aside as American Education Week in the 
local schools in keeping with the program 
sponsored jointly by the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, and the 
Bureau of Education. This is the third year 
that the Aurora schools have taken part in 
the national program. 

Last year Aurora received honorable men- 
tion for being one of the comparatively small 
number of communities that had as many as 
twenty-five per cent of their parents in the 
schools during the week. 

In order to internret to the parents and 
patrons just what the schools are trying to 
do, three meetings will be held during the 
week, at each of the three schools. Tuesday 
night, November 7, will be parents’ night at 
the high school, at which time all parents will 
be urged to come to school and actually take 
the place of their boys or girls by going to 
their classes. Wednesday night the Lowell 
Parent Teachers Association is sponsoring a 
meeting at Lowell School and on Thursday 
night the Franklin P. T. A. will hold a meet- 
ine at the Franklin School. 

So far we have discussed the work that 
was earried on prior to American Eduea- 
tion Week in order to get the citizens back 
of the program. We shall now discuss the 
work carried on during the week. 

To begin the week, every minister who 
was a member of the Ministerial Alliance 
preached a sermon on edueation. The most 
common subject was Education and the 
Church, although all of them touched upon 
the emergeney in education to a certain 
extent. In addition to the sermons deliv- 
ered, announcements were made urging the 
parents to visit the schools; and the young 
people’s organizations conducted programs 
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on the theme of education. An announce- 
ment in the Churches Column of the local 
paper appeared as follows: 


M. P. Church 
9:45 Sunday School. 
11:00 Worship. “The Great Teacher.” 
6:30 Endeaver. 
7:30 Worship. “The Emergency in 
Education.” 


We will observe American Education Week 
at all services. The theme of the Sunday 
School lessons will be “Character Education.” 

For Endeavor: “The Responsibilities of an 
Educated Man.” 

The churches all cooperated to the full- 


est extent. Certainly their support of 
American Education Week is essential if 
the week is to be as successful as it should 
be. 

The actual activities of the week con- 
sisted of three night meetings (one at each 
of the elementary schools and one at the 
high school), an essay contest, poster work, 
and discussions with the high schoo] stu- 
dents on the two topics ‘‘Education is 
Wealth’’ and ‘‘Signifieance of Education 
in a Depression.’’ In addition to these 
activities a strong plea was made from 
every possible angle, through the students, 
that the parents visit the schools during 
the week while the classes were actually 
in session. In order to get from the pupils 
the assistance which was considered essen- 
tial, a cash prize was offered to every room 
that had 100% visitation on the part of 
the parents. If no room reached the 100% 
goal, then the room that had the highest 
percentage in each building would be 
awarded the prize. 

The first meeting of the week was held 
at the high school under the name ‘‘Par- 
ents’ Night.’’ Parents were urged to come 
to school that night and go through their 
son’s or daughter’s schedule of classes. 
Class periods were eight minutes in length. 
The first four minutes of the period were 
taken up by the teacher in explaining just 
why English III, woodwork, vocational 
home economics, or any other course, was 
taught in the high school. The other four 
minutes were used in answering questions 
of the parents about the course or school 
in general. Of course, the reader should 
keep in mind that each parent was pro- 
vided with a copy of his child’s schedule 
of classes and that he as a student was 
simply returning to school again with the 
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the eight periods, which required one hour 
and twenty minutes, including the time 
used for passing between periods, all par- 
ents and teachers retired to the auditorium, 
Where an assembly program of group sing- 
ing, music, and fun was conducted by the 
parents themselves. This gave the prin- 
cipal an opportunity to point out the value 
of extra-curricular activities. Approxi- 
ately 51% of all of the parents of high 
school pupils were present at this meeting. 
We have found that the parents enjoy 
coming to school again, some of them to the 
extent that they even became as mis- 
chievous as if they were students. VCer- 
tainly many of them will look forward to 
parents’ night next year with even greater 
enthusiasm. 

The second meeting was held at Lowell 
School, which was sponsored by the Parent- 
Teachers Association. The husbands of 
the officers presided at this meeting while 
the entire program was given by the Dads. 
This proved to be very amusing, for they 
dressed as the mothers. Furthermore it 
served to get the Dads out to the meeting. 
At the close all retired to the classrooms 
for a social hour together. Coffee and cake 
were served in the lunchroom. Approxi- 
mately 61% of the parents of the pupils 
in this school attended this meeting. 

The third meeting, held at Franklin 
School, was also sponsored by the Parent- 
Teachers Association. Basket dinner was 
served at 7. p. m., and afterward many of 
the guests observed the displays of work in 
the rooms until 8 p. m., when all met in 
the auditorium for a program. This meet- 
ing was also conducted by the Dads, Ap- 
proximately 62% of the parents of the 
pupils of this school were in attendance. 
At this meeting, as well as at the others, 
parents were urged to visit the schools 
while regular classes were in session 

One of the valuable parts of this pro- 
gram of interpretation was the specially 
conducted visits that were arranged for 
or conducted by either the superintendent 
or one of the principals through each of 
the buildings. From four to five were tak- 
en in each group. The superintendent or 
one of the principals acted as guides, call- 
ing for them in his car and taking them 
through, discussing important matters 
about the school—such as classroom pro- 


school actually operating. At the close of cedure, method, or some problem of organ- 
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ization. By using this method representa- 
tives from the following organizations Vis- 
ited the schools: 

All members of Board of Chamber of 

Commerce 

Committee from Rotary Club 

Committee from P. E. O. 

Committee from Saturday Club 

Committee of Business and Professional 

Women’s Club 

Ministerial Alliance 

Board of Education. 

The members from these organizations rep- 
resented a majority of the leading citi- 
zens of the town. The work that was be- 
ing done in high school commonly referred 
to as the ‘‘Fads and Frills’’ by the critics 
of education was pointed out and explained 
to them. The result was that most of our 
visitors went away with the feeling that 
those subjects were clearly essential. One 
of the business men in this group re- 
marked that he had been in our town 
twenty-six years and this was the first 
time he had ever been in the schools when 
classes were in session. 

Besides the activities discussed above, 
another type of work was carried on dur- 
ing the week. One thousand booklets, en- 
titled ‘‘ Messages to Parents,’’ were deliv- 
ered to parents in the town. These book- 
lets were obtained from the National Edu- 
cation Association at a small cost. They 
contain some very pertinent facts about 
the American public schools. Members of 
the high school citizenship class took part 
of one school day to go over the town and 
make personal calls on all of the parents, 
inviting them to visit the schools. A great 
deal of poster work which called attention 
to the emergency in education was done by 
the art class in the elementary schools. At 
the same period for four successive days the 
following subjects were discussed with the 
high school students: 

The Significance of Education 
Education and Wealth 
Education and the Depression 
Edueation, Which Way? 
At the close of these discussions a mimeo- 
graphed sheet of information was given to 
each student to take home to the parents 
each day. 

The tangible results were far from ordi- 
nary for our community. They were as 
follows: 
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1. There were a total of 2088 actual 
classroom visitations. 

2. One of the elementary schools was 
visited by 90.6% of the parents of its pu- 
pils. 

3. Another elementary school was vis- 
ited by 76% of the parents of its pupils. 

4. The high school was visited by 50% 
of the parents of its pupils. 

5. The average visitation for elementary 
schools was 83% of the parents represented. 

6. During the week, 66% of the parents 
represented in the entire school were in- 
cluded among the visitors. 

7. Three of the rooms in elementary 
schools had 100% visitation by their par- 
ents. 

8. The total attendance at night meet- 
ings was 600. 

9. Through their committees, seven dif- 
ferent organizations visited the school and 
observed its work. 

10. On the Sunday Preceding Education 
Week, six sermons devoted to educational 
problems were delivered. 

The above may be mentioned as tangible 
results. They refer to organizations, fig- 
ures, and numbers. But they do not by 
any means convey an adequate idea of the 
most important result. As we see it, the 
most significant result was that the home, 
the school, and the church are now a little 
closer together than ever before; the par- 
ents and the teachers are better acquainted, 
and together can do a better job for the 
boy or girl who will be our citizen of to- 
morrow. 

Then too, we are certain in our own 
minds that Mr. Average Citizen feels just 
a little more pride, not only in the Aurora 
school system, but in public education in 
the United States, than he felt before 
American Education Week had been ob- 
served. The community is more school- 
minded than it was before. 

In conclusion, it should be said that we recog- 
nize education cannot be sold merely by an ac- 
tivity that takes place during one designated 
week of the school year. We realize instead 
that in order to bring about a school-minded 
community the program of school interpreta- 
tion must be continuous throughout the year. 
We strongly believe in the continual interpre- 
tation of education to the public, but we also 
believe that the proper observance of American 
Fducation Week affords an unusually fine op- 
portunity to bring the parents and schools 
closer together, an opportunity of which we 
— take advantage if it is at all possible 
o do so. 
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Comments About Schools 


W. T. Carrington 


There is a high degree of optimism relat- 
ing to education. Its essence is hope; its 
watchword is progress. Public education 
has broadened the horizon of humanity and 
has substituted courage for fear, faith for 
doubt, skill for muscle. It has abolished 
fanaticism, superstition and hysteria. It 
fortifies against both physical and mental 
ailments. Man looks to a longer, fuller and 
happier life. Poise and stability implanted 
in our American civilization by public 
education have brought us through a 
slough of despond safely. All hail to the 
founding fathers of our public schools, All 
who have contributed to their present high 
degree of effectiveness. 

* 7 * * * * * * 

Schoolmen are growing less wildly pro- 
gressive. The child-centered school is not 
a new conception, but we have made 
progress or we have succeeded in making 
practical application of this principle. Not 
everything done in the name of progress 
has always been wise. In a lengthy maga- 
zine article Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Caruthers 
claim that modern schools have failed to 
educate their three children properly. 
They claim that teachers do not know the 
children; that children are supposed to 
know what they have not been taught, and 
that there is lack of drill. Do we know Mr. 
and Mrs. Caruthers? Where do they live? 
Do they patronize publie schools? 

* * * * oe * * 

Improve rural schools, all agree. The 
one-room schools are entitled to the best 
treatment. Larger school units are de- 
sirable, but must grow out of local initia- 
tive. The county superintendent is the 
natural and legitimate leader in rural 
school improvement. He properly expects 
state official help in pointing to ways and 
means of accomplishment, of promotion 
and of adjustment in both organization and 
program. The special adjustment needed 
is to use the child’s present environment in 
teaching him. A country bred teacher, one 
who is in sympathy with living on the 
farm, is a suitable teacher for rural schools. 
It is suspected that much of the country 
longing for the bright city lights is due to 
young city bred teachers. 


Avoid extremes. The middle road is the 
way to success. A teacher in contacting 
pupils may resort to a rigid discipline that 
Legets rebellious spirits. A laissez faire 
descipline may result in disrespect and in- 
difference. The golden mean is safer. 
Gentleness, positiveness, firmness, kindness 
combined with a moral force backed by re- 
ligious character and Christian practices 
will make discipline natural and easy. In- 
terest, not entertainment, is the real goal. 
Certification never adequately determines 
personality. School boards have the duty 
and responsibility of looking after the per- 
scnal characteristics of their teachers, after 
their moral force and Christian influence. 


* * * * * * ~ * 


It is no longer three score years and ten. 
Man’s allotted life naturally divides into 
three even periods, preparing, maturing, 
serving. Moses spent forty years under the 
direction and plans of others; then forty 
years getting wisdom and gathering force 
to carry him through the wilderness. Miss 
Mary MeCulloch at the age of twenty-four 
was sent by Supt. W. T. Harris, famous as 
an educator and philosophic writer, to the 
equally famous Susan Blow in kinder- 
garten supervision, to be assigned to kinder- 
garten teaching in the St. Louis public 
schools. Nearly forty years ago, she became 
kindergarten supervisor and has since been 
a national figure in her work. She retired 
recently, eighty-one, serving many years 
above the natural allotment of time. 


* * * * * * 7 * 


There seems to be a general feeling that 
education costs too much. Real effective edu- 
cation is worth more than it costs, but that is 
begging the question, for some things are dear 
at any price. Taxpayers must learn to value 
education at its true worth and demand full 
return in effective teaching rather than look 
for reduction in costs. By virtue of long es- 
tablished custom with balanced budgets, many 
rural school boards in Missouri are able to 
maintain their schools at a higher level regard- 
less of drouth and state failure to meet its 
legal guarantee. Harded-headed farmer mem- 
bers of school boards know how to get results 
without going in debt. Many school boards, 
like wise men, pay as they go without com- 
plaint that education costs too much. 
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Missouri State Teachers Association 
Group Life Insurance 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF PERSONS INTERESTED, AN EXPLANATION OF THIS INSUR- 
ANCE IS GIVEN BELOW. 


1. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Each member of the Missouri State Teachers Association who is not past the age of sixty years 
may apply for insurance in the amount of $1,000, $2,000, $3,000, $4,000 or $5,000. 


Each new applicant for insurance is required to show evidence of insurability by completing an ap- 
plication like the one attached. The insuring company reserves the right to demand further evi- 
dence of insurability without expense to the applicant, and to decline any unfavorable risk. The 
applicant will be required to submit to a med cal examination under the following conditions: 


(a) If the age nearest birthday is over 45, or 
(b) If the amount of insurance is greater than $3,000, or 
(c) If called for by the Company. 


For a medical examination blank and information about approved examiners, write to E. M. Carter. 


Secy., Columbia, Mo. 























The premium rates are shown below. The extra dollar goes to the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation to cover the cost of hankling the insurance. 
Each premium is payable in advance. The first premium 
must accompany the application. If the insurance is not 
granted, the premium will be returned. Nn won . 
The schedule of rates is guaranteed for five years from : NCE PREMIUMS 
June 1, 1932. Thereafter, the rates will be determined by a | A= of __,| Amt, of 
7 . . ° b. Attained | Insurance | Attained {| Insurance 
experience with the group. The premium paid by any in- Age | $1,009.00 Ace | $1.000.00 
dividual increases from year to year. “a | 6 6849 39. 706 
Change of occupation or place of residence does not invali- 4 | 5.07 40 | 7.35 
date the insurance. > | e~ a | — 
The insurance affords protection in case of death from any 20 | 5.37 43 | 8.49 
cause. The full amount of insurance carried is payable, in a1 eo 44 8.99 
the event of total and permanent disability before age sixty, 23 564 = Be 
to any member who joined the group before June 1, 1932, 24 5.71 47 | 10.80 
renewing on or before July 1, 1932, and to any other member 25 | 5.77 48 | 11.54 
joining before reaching the age of 55. 2 (Ct a an oo 
Changes of beneficiary may be made as often as necessary = = st} 14.28 
without additional charge. 30 5.93 53. C«d oo i 
The insurance carried may be converted, in whole or in part, = oon = get | 
without further evidence of insurability, into any form of 33 | 6.06 56 COS 20.97 
ordinary-life, limited-payment, or endowment insurance writ- 34 6.15 S7 | 22.70 | 
ten by the insuring company. 36 $42 S| a | 
The Missouri State Teachers Association holds the master — =~ 60 | 38.89 | 
policy. Individual certificates will be issued to all persons —a = u - 
insured. PP wk a : .~ n in the first 
olu ie table is the age of the in- 
The insuring company is the North American Life Insurance | GY¢“3) 3 ao oe Ber Mithdey eerect the | 
Company of Chicago, which was given an (A) EXCELLENT Premiums Pt ia ie date will be 
rating in the 1934 edition of Dunne’s Insurance Report. furnished on request. 
To determine full premium, multiply the 
All applications and premiums should be sent to E. M. Premium quoted above by the number of 
Carter, Secretary, Missouri State Teachers Association nea te applied for and add $1.00 carry- | 
Columbia, Missouri. ° 
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| 
MEMBER’S APPLICATION FOR GROUP INSURANCE 
A. Your full name? B. Residence? 
. . Ceeredt- or Ti. T, DA Re occidiiiccctennnetans 
C. Business Address? 
Get OF BR ccnnncncwesdnmmesnnweinenanmmeeina 
D. School or employer? ¥ é 
| a a Ane ee State MISSOURI 
E. To what post othce address are communications to be sent? If in Country--~~----~- Miles in a_----~~--- Direction from 
ce a ee 
- F. How long have you lived at present G. Previous residence and business ad-| H. Are you I. Race J. Sex 
address? dresses, if changed during last twe Married ? 
years? 
A. Where were you born’ B. When Month Day Year |}C. (Age? (Nearest; D. Exact height} bk. Exact weight 
were Birthday) 
you 
born? , 
(State or Country) ft. in. Ibs. 
A. Present occupation? C. State your exact duties in full, and give length of time you 
have been engaged in present occupation. 
B. Other occupations, if any? 
Sum to be insured? 5. A. To whom is this insurance to be payable at your death?} B. Relationship? | C. Residence? 
(Print Full Name—Designation is Revocable) 
What amount have you paid in con-| 7. State here any special request as to | 8. CORRECTIONS AND AMEND.- 
nection with this application? date, etc. MENTS (For Home Office use only). 
Yes : — ae ee ee ‘ — 
; or ie lf Answer is “Yes’’ State Full Particulars 
A. Is there any impairment now existing in your health or ~ Below. 
physical condition? If so, give full particulars. A, 
B. Have you ever had any chronic disease, or any illness o1 
abnormal condition lasting more than one month? If so, B 
give full particulars, ‘ 
C. Have you consulted a physician at any time within the last 

five years? If so, give name and address of each physiciar vd 

consulted and full particulars as to illness or accident 

and result. 

D. Have you within the past two years lived or been associated D, 
with anyone having tuberculosis? If so, give full partic 
ulars. 
E. Have there been any deaths in your immediate family E. 
from tuberculosis or insanity? If so, give full particulars, 
F, Have you ever made application or been examined for in- F. 
surance im any company or society without obtaining the 
insurance as applied for? If so, give full particulars. 
es 10. A. It married, maiden name in tuil, - Have you ever Yes C. Are you now pregnant? If so, 
To be answered _ hon disease of or No how far advanced? 
if applicant is e ane uterus 
ee or ovaries? (If so, 
a woman. give particulars 
above.) 

I hereby certify that all the statements and answers above are complete and true and may be relied upon by the Company 
as the basis for the insurance herein applied for. 

I agree that in case of apparent errors or omissions the Company shall have authority to amend this application by 
endorsement in the space above entitled “Corrections and Amendments”; and that my acceptance of any certificate issued 
hereon accompanied by a copy of this application so amended shall constitute a ratification by me of any and all such 
endorsements and amendments. 

ES ee eee ae et Ne ee ee Le eee ee Oe Ren eee Ee aE eS — 
Witness Applicant 

We hereby certify that the Applicant named above is a member ot this Association and eligible to apply for group insur 
ance under the Master Policy held by the Association. 

MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 

= application is by one over age 45 or for $3,000 or more the applicant should send for Medical Examination Re- 
port bilan 
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Honor To Whom Honor Is Due 


CHAS. A. COLE OF UNION HONORED 


O HAVE TAUGHT school for forty- 
7 een years is enough to give one hon- 

orable place in the estimation of 
thoughtful people. When this term of 
service is confined to one community and 
when thirty-four years of it has been in 
one school, and that as su- 


out the fact that Mr. Cole had been a sin- 
cere supporter of both these changing 
ideals. 

‘*Charles A. Cole—Man of Character’’ 
was the subject treated by a fellow towns- 
man of Mr. Cole’s, J. M. Owen. Mr. Owen 
told of the early life of the 
honored guest; his log-cabin 





perintendent; when the place 
of his service is in America 
where superintendents are 
generally supposed to be itin- 
erant and in a small town 
where custom and local poli- 
tics cause the ties of tenure to 
be extremely tenuous, such a 
period of service is enough to 
mark both the individual and 
the town as different, strange, 
and worthy of consideration. 

Chas A. Cole and the town 
of Union have such a record; 











birth, the Christian ideals of 


his parents, his early educa- 
tion and how he had con- 
tinued it, receiving a college 
degree only a few years ago. 


He ealled attention to Mr. 
Cole’s interest in all the 
movements that made for 
community betterment, his 


work in church and Sunday 
school, his response to every 
social and civie need and the 
fine example of his daily life 








and on October 1, some 250 
of Superintendent Cole’s 
friends foregathered at a dinner in Union 
to give honor to him and to pay a tribute 
of appreciation for the services he had 
given to the people of that community 
during the first third of the Twentieth 
Century. 

The dinner program was presided over 
by C. J. Burger, Superintendent of 
Schools at Washington, Missouri. Promi- 
nent in the arrangement of the affair was 
County Superintendent O. E. Burke. Both 
of these gentlemen deserve the thanks of 
all present for the masterful way in which 
they arranged and presented the program 
in a dining room filled to double its com- 
fortable capacity. The speaking program 
was opened by Superintendent Don Mat- 
thews of Sullivan who is a candidate for 
State Superintendent of public schools. 
Mr. Matthews spoke on ‘‘Changing Educa- 
tional Ideals.’’ He emphasized two recent 
changes; viz., the emphasis that is now be- 
ing placed on the child versus the old idea 
of subject-matter and the growing tend- 
ency to recognize state wide obligation for 
financial support of education versus the 
old idea of complete financial support by 
the local district. Mr. Matthews pointed 


Cuas. A, CoLe 


which taught youth and adult 
even more effectively than 
did the precepts of books and lectures. 

County Superintendent O. E. Burke dis- 
cussed ‘‘Charles A. Cole’s Service to Edu- 
eation.’’ Mr. Burke spoke in part as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘It has been said that the highest re- 
ward God gives us for good work is the 
ability to do better. Let us see how well 
this statement is exemplified in the career 
of our honor guest. 

‘‘Charles A. Cole began teaching Oc- 
tober 4, 1887, at Burbois Postoffice, now 
Rosebud, in Gasconade County, Missouri. 
He was engaged to teach a four month’s 
term at $35.00 per month, but near the end 
of the term the patrons met and voted an 
extra month which Mr. Cole taught. He 
taught a six month term in the same dis- 
trict at $40.00 per month the next year. 
He then taught two terms in the district 
directly north of Rosebud near Drake. The 
next two years found him teaching the 
Beemont School north of Gerald in Frank- 
lin County. By 1893 his reputation as a 
teacher had been so well established that 
he was elected to head the schools here in 
Union. He was reelected the following 
year, but resigned to accept a position in 








; 
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the Washington High School, which was a 
private academy conducted by the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America. For the 
want of patronage this academy was dis- 
continued in the spring of 1895, and Mr. 
Cole was elected to head the Washington 
Public Schools under the title of Principal. 
He was also elected County School Com- 
missioner of Franklin County the same 
year. He remained at the head of the 
Washington Public Schools three years 
and then decided to quit teaching and en- 
ter politics. He announced his candidacy 
for the office of Clerk of the County Court 
and won the nomination over Herman 
Wiesel, who had held the office for twenty 
years, in one of the hardest fought political 
battles ever known in Franklin County, 
but he lost in the general election of 1898. 

‘‘This same fall Mr. B. Logan Allee, who 
was head of the Union Schools, was sick 
of tuberculosis and resigned his position. 
Mr. Cole was elected to fill the unexpired 
term of the school year 1898-99 and has 
been at the head of the Union Public 
Schools ever since with the exception of 
the four years 1915 to 1919 when he was 
elected and served as County Superintend- 
ent of Franklin County Schools. 

‘*Let us note that the educational serv- 
ices of Supt. Chas. A. Cole have already 
covered a span of forty-seven years, divided 
as follows: six years as rural teacher in 
the schools of Gasconade and Franklin 
Counties, one year as an academy teacher, 
three years as head of the Washington 
Schools, four years as County Superintend- 
ent of Franklin County Schools and thirty- 
three years as head of the Union Public 
Schools. He is now serving his thirty- 
fourth year. In addition to these services, 
he served several terms as county school 
commissoner of Franklin County and as a 
teacher in the old county institutes held 
in Franklin and adjoining counties, 
worked four summers in the office of the 
State Superintendent of Schools under the 
administration of Sam A. Baker and taught 
several summers in the Rolla Summer 
Session of the University of Missouri. 

‘‘The growth of the public schools of 
Union since 1898 and the career of Super- 


intendent Chas. A. Cole have been so close- 
ly interwoven that every advancement in 
his career has resulted in progress and the 
extension of educational opportunities to 
the boys and girls of Union. The splendid 
school system here in Union is largely his 
handiwork. : 

‘If we would ask Mr. Cole the secret of 
his fine service, I think he would reply in 
the words of George Linnaeus Banks 


‘I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that smiles above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I ean do.’ ’’ 


Short speeches of reminiscences were 
given by Mrs. Ray Hasty, Mr. Frank 
Beinke and Mr. Frank Jenny all of Union 
and by Mr. Ray Young of Pacific, Mr. E. 
M. Carter of Columbia, Dr. Helmuth 
Kramolowski of St. Louis, Dr. Bauer of 
Columbia and others of his former stu- 
dents and personal friends. 

Group singing was led by Mr. Gilbert 
Moore of Union and Professor Chas. E. 
Germane of the University of Missouri 
delivered a brief address. Mr. Cole him- 
self closed the program with a short, feel- 
ingful talk two sentences of which reveal 
much of the man and throw floods of light 
on a character and a service in a realm 
where money is not a measure nor material 
gain a consideration. He said, ‘‘ Never 
does a class sit down before me but that 
I feel it my job to see that each individual 
leaves the class improved. Teaching to me 
has not been merely a profession, it has 
been a passion.”’ 

Mr. Cole is not retiring. He is this year 
the best schoolman that he has ever been. 
He is not looking backward. Others rem- 
iniscence. He prophesies. Others think of 
what he has done. He thinks of what he 
has to do. Thankful for the past and the 
opportunities it has given him for service, 
he is none the less awake to the pressing 
problems of the present. 
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ITT LLE 


FOLKS 








Berenice B. Beggs, Editor 


The Artist, Jack Frost 


HE PAINTED my window in the night, 
And left a picture so silvery white. 


He built a castle grand and tall 
Surrounded by moats and a high stone wall. 


Brave knights in armor are riding along 
Followed by people in a gay throng. 

Fleecy clouds sweep the silent sky, 

And the snow tipped mountains reach so high. 


There are silver seas and a babbling brook, 
And fragrant blossoms in every nook. 


Far away near the base of the hill 
In shattered ruins is a water mill. 


This silvery, shiny, shimmery scene 
Is Jack Frost’s miniature of my dream. 
Berenice B. Beggs. 





On Hallowe’en 


LOTS OF things happen on Hallowe’en, 
The night when witches and cats are seen. 
Ghosts prowl about at twelve o’clock 

And disappear at the sound of the cock. 


The playful elves and the brownies roam 
Around the streets and about the homes. 
They steal the butter and crack the eggs, 
And scamper away on their nimble legs. 


They pinch the noses of all bad boys, 

And carry off the best of their toys. 

If you don’t watch, they’ll tap at your door, 

And throw mud balls all over your floor. 
Berenice Beggs, 





Galloping 


GALLOPING, galloping, up and down 
Round and round and through the town 
On my pretty pony brown 

Here I go galloping. 


My pony’s feet go trot, trot, trot. 
I sit tall and rock, rock, rock. 

I wave my whip but use it not 
As I go galloping. 


Faster faster now we go 
Galloping, galloping to and fro 
O, it’s lots of fun you know 
Just to go galloping. 
Florence Soden, 
Maplewood, Mo. 


Black-eyed Susan 


I LOVE the black-eyed Susan; 
She is my triend of old. 

Her heart’s a little chocolate cake; 
Her petals are of gold. 


Her fragrance is like blackberries; 
Her nature is most kind; 

For it you call her “Nigger head” 
She doesn’t seem to mind. 


And so I love her dearly, 

And think she’s sweet and good 

As any pleasant thing that grows 

Within the summer wood. 
Myrtle G. Burger, 
Washington, Mo. 





Baby Sails 


IF YOU break a milk weed pod 
And let the white sails out, 
Baby elves will each have one 

To carry them about. 


They can sail away for miles 
To places strange and old, 
But if they go so very fast 
Their noses will get cold. 
Berenice Beggs, 





The Rain 


Oh, look at the rain 
On the window pane. 
It beats with a loud tattoo. 


Now it falls in sheets 

Along the paved streets, 

I wish I were out, don’t you? 
B. Beggs, 





Jumping Jack 


MY JUMPING Jack is a funny toy 
He doesn’t do a thing 

But stands so very tall and still, 
Until I pull the string. 


Then how he does bend and bow 
Jump, kick and fling. 
He makes me laugh and laugh and laugh 
When I just pull the string. 
Florence Soden, 
Maplewood, Mo. 


oj Die 
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I'd Like To Be a Traffic Cop 


IF SOME good fairy spoke to me 
And asked me what I’d like to be, 
I’m sure I’d want to be a cop, 

And raise my hands for cars to stop. 


My whistle I would blow and blow, 
Before I’d let the big cars go. 

And those that budged or crossed the line 
I’d charge a most enormous fine. 


I’d like to be a cop at night, 

And stay out late to see the sights. 

The great white lights along the way 
Would make the streets as bright as day. 


I’d blow my whistle and you’d see 
Big crowds of people walk past me. 
Taxis and trucks would have to stop, 
’Cause they’re afraid of a traffic cop. 
Berenice Beggs, 





I Wonder 


IN WINTER time I wonder 
Where all the froggies go, 

And how the birds find their food 
When all is white with snow. 


In summer time I wonder 
How any sheep keeps cool 
When on his back he carries 
A coat of hairy wool. 

B. Beggs. 


My Picture Book 
INTO MY picture book so new 
I sit and look through and through, 
With flowers and fairies on every hand 
I look right into fairyland. 


See, there’s a castle my picture book holds 
Covered all over with silver and gold 
And trees with branches tall and high 
That reach way up past the top of the sky. 


So when the folks are all away, 

And I stay at home with nurse all day 

It ’s fun just to sit and look 

Visiting the land of my picture book. 
Florence Soden, 
Maplewood, Mo. 





The Gate 
Down by our garden there is a gate, 
Where I love to go and ride. 
I hold with both hands, swing to and fro, 
And ride and ride and ride. 


Sometimes I play the gate is my boat, 
The swing the ocean tide. 

For oars I hold the gate with both hands 
And ride and ride and ride. 


Nobody says, “Please be still” 
As my boat I carefully guide 
And that is why I like the gate 
So I ride and ride and ride. 
Florence Soden. 














LYMAN 
JOHNSON 


The product of today - - a systematically planned program 


® Emphasizing functional forms of composition used in pupils’ 


daily lives 


® Made up of guided activities grouped around central social- 


science themes 


® Teaching organized habits of work in reading and expression 
® With a unique maintenance-of-skills program 


® With interesting devices to enliven grammar 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


Daily-Life Language 





SERIES 


Send for circular 607 
2301 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 
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Why The Federal Emergency Nursery School 


By Ruby Nance Emery. 


T HAS BEEN BROUGHT to my atten- 

tion that young children of preschool 

age in the homes of needy and unem- 
ployed parents are suffering from the con- 
ditions existing in the homes incident to cur- 
rent economic and social difficulties. The edu- 
cational and health programs of nursery 
schools can aid as nothing else in combatting 
the physical and mental handicaps being im- 
posed upon these young children.” 

When this message from Mr. Harry Hop- 
kins, Director of Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, was brought hv Dr. Mary 
Dabney Davis of the Nursery School Office of 
Education to the National Association for 
Nursery Education in session in Toronto, Oc- 














Nursery School Children At Play 


tober, 1933, the organization pledged its sup- 
port to the emergency nursery school program. 
The members of the association felt that this 
new plan of relief whieh was organized to 
employ needy teachers and to care for under- 
privileged children would provide an opportun- 
ity to put into practice the results of the past 
twenty years of study and research in the 
various child study centers and in the private 
nursery school laboratories. A National Ad- 
visory Committee on Emergency Nursery 
Schools was formed to work with the U. S. 
Office of Education. The professional organi- 
zations belonging to this advisory committee 
are: National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion, Association for Childhood Education and 
the National Council of Parent Education. 
The Executive Committee is composed of two 
members from each organization working with 
Dr. Mary Dabney Davis of the U. S. Office of 
Education. This committee working in col- 
laboration with representatives of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration laid out def- 
inite policies and purposes for this new plan of 
relief and education for which the public school 
—" have not heretofore assumed responsi- 
ility. y 


Why Nursery Schools 
1. The primary purpose of the emergency 
nursery school is the physical welfare and 
the wholesome mental development of the 
young children who attend these schools. 

The physical wellbeing of the children is 
safeguarded thru a health program which in- 
cludes daily physical inspection, codliver oil 
and orange or tomato juice and a warm noon 
meal followed by a nap. Daily inspection by 
the registered nurse guards against illness, re- 
duces the spread of contagious disease and may 
detect defects that can be remedied early in 
life. Codliver oil and fruit juice furnish the 
growth elements that are apt to be missing 
in the restricted diet at home. The meals are 
nutritious and well balanced but inexpensive. 
The nap in an atmosphere conducive to sleep 
and relaxation aids in building ur the strength 
and resistance as well as the mental poise of 
the child. 

Outdoor play such as running, jumping, 
climbing and building is encouraged in all sorts 
of weather. Sandboxes, boards, swings, slides, 
wagons, short ladders, packing boxes, small 
kegs and orange crates are some of the out- 
door toys that provide for the muscular needs 
of the children. 

















Negro Children Also Enjoy Supervised Play 


The mental development of the nursery- 
school child is promoted thru correct habit 
formation and social contact. The nursery 
school believes that behavior can be modified 
and that if it becomes necessary for a child to 
unlearn some unsocial habit, a new and more 
satisfactory one can be substituted if the 
learning process is a pleasurable one and the 
results satisfactory to the child. Equally so 
will an unsatisfactory result and an unpleas- 
ant association tend to weaken the power of 
the habit on the child. With these laws of 
learning in mind, the nursery-school teacher 
does much toward reducing temper tantrums, 
food refusals, fears and quarreling to a mini- 
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“The 


Oldest State 





University 
West of 
the 


Mississippi” 


13.51% INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT AT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


HE PROSPECTS are better for a 

more successful year at the Univer- 

sity of Missouri this fall than they 
have been for years. The increase in 
this semester’s enrollment indicates that 
the students of the state are realizing 
more than ever before the advantage of 
attending school at their own state Uni- 
versity. 


Especially in the Graduate School, which 
shows a 24.35% gain in enrollment over 
last year, is the feeling of the importance 
of attending school “at home” exemplified 
by the students working on Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees. 

Another indication of the importance of 
attending the Universitv of Missouri is 
expressed in the number of requests made 


MISSOURI THIS FALL 


to the University each year for high 
school and elementary school teachers. 
According to the Committee on Place- 
ment the coming year is expected to be a 
record year in the placement of teachers 
in new positions. 


In a recent report to the President of 
the University the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Placements said, “Our supply 
of people with Master’s degrees is so 
nearly exhausted that we are unable to 
meet the demand from a number of places 
for people with Master’s degrees to con- 
duct adult education work.” So far this 
year over 200 teachers have been placed 
in positions by the committee and re- 
quests for teachers are being received by 
the committee daily. 


Plan to complete the work on your graduate degree 


at the University 


Summer Session next 


summer. 


For more detailed information write to the Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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mum and establishing instead good habits of 

eating, sleeping, self-control and self-care. 

The socializing influence of the nursery 
school comes thru the children learning to play 
and work with other children of the same age. 
The equipment adds the social background, and 
frequently children of two or three years of 
age will show an active interest in paints and 
clay, in listening to music and story-telling or 
taking part in acting out some simple story. 
They learn to live with each other and as their 
knowledge of language grows their under- 
standing of each other grows. 

2. A second purpose of the nursery-school 
program is to extend to the homes of the 
children aid in child care and guidance and 
assistance in the solution of the home diffi- 
culties. 

What happens to the child when he is at 
home is a matter of concern since much of the 
advantage gained by attending nursery school 
is lost unless these same principles are car- 
ried over into his home life. In order to deal 
effectively with the problems of each individual 
child, the teacher must know the child’s home 
background and the attitude of his parents 
toward her efforts. Hence visits to the home 
and conferences with the parents are necessary 
to secure this desired understanding and the 
possible raising of the standards of child care 
and training in the home. Conferences with 
the parents frequently help to eliminate a food 
or behavior problem. A casual friendly visit 
to the home sometimes reveals a need which it 
is possible for the nursery school to supply. 
The health program of the school may improve 
the health care in the entire family. Observa- 
tion in nursery school by the child’s parents 
is encouraged as the parents gain a clearer 
understanding of him in his relationship to 
others. By entering intimately into the life 
of the school the parents enjoy the pleasure of 
belonging to a congenial group. Nursery- 
school mothers have hemmed school window- 
curtains, made doll bedding, assisted with 
cooking, table-setting and serving of children’s 
meals, and playing the piano for the children. 
Fathers have painted and renaired school 
equipment, given large wooden boxes for out- 
door play, and constructed swings and see- 
saws. Nursery education like all good educa- 
tion is essentially a friendly enterprise, and 
this characteristic of friendliness is expected 
to color all contacts of the nursery school. 


Equipment and Staff of Nursery Schools 


The newness and the highly specialized na- 
ture of nursery-school education has brought 
new and unusual responsibilities to public- 
school officials. In many cases schoolrooms 
were available but the equipment was unsatis- 
factory for small children. A nursery school 
is not a kindergarten and there is no formal 
teaching; hence instead of desks there are 
books, toys, boxes, scissors, blocks, paste, 
clay, paint, paper, and small tables and chairs. 
The equipment and environment are designed 
to supply the needs of the child in sense ex- 
perience, in motor skill, in vocal expression, in 
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social experience and in creative and construc- 
tive effort. There is no regimentation, the pro- 
gram is flexible, and the need and the develop- 
ment of the individual child determines the 
day’s procedure. The success of an effort is 
graded according to the age and ability of the 
individual child. Two-year-olds are not ex- 
pected to show the proficiency of the four- 
year-old. 

In the standard nursery school there are a 
head teacher and an assistant teacher. They 
are appointed by the local city superintend- 
ent from the list of unemployed teachers, and 
have the same qualifications as the other 
teachers in the system plus a short but in- 
tensive period of training ‘usually four weeks 
in length) in an Emergency Nursery School 
Training center. The registered nurse is also 
chosen from the unemployed list and usually 
does welfare work among the families in ad- 
dition to her duties at the school. Any ad- 
ditional help, as the cook, is taken from the 
relief rolls and paid by the hour. 

Local Advisory Group. 

The local school superintendent is in charge 
of the emergency nursery schools located in 
his city. Rural nursery schools such as those 
in connection with consolidated schools are 
under the supervision of the county superin- 
tendent. The plan for each school is prepared 
by the superintendent in charge in collabora- 
tion with the local relief authorities and other 
appointed individuals interested in the nursery 
school as a relief measure. These persons 
constitute the local advisory group. 

The Emergency Nursery School in Missouri 

Early in January, 1934, the organization of 
Emergency Nursery Schools was started in 
Missouri. These schools constitute the sixth 
emergency educational program authorized by 
Mr. Harry Hopkins of the Relief Administra- 


tion and recommended by Commissioner 
George F. Zook to state and local public- 
school authorities. State Superintendent 


Chas. A. Lee sent letters of instruction to city 
and county superintendents detailing the or- 
ganization of these units. Miss Christine 
Glass of St. Louis was arnointed Federal Rep- 
resentative acting as Nursery-School Super- 
visor. 

Ninety-five schools were started in January 
in Missouri. The National Advisory Commit- 
tee sent out snecifications which each school 
should meet if it wished to continue under the 
national funds. The majority of the schools 
were unable to answer the requirements, so 
they closed the latter part of March. Nine 
schools were able to reorganize according to 
the standards set and continued in operation 
until June first, when funds were exhausted 
and all Emergency Nursery Schools in Mis- 
souri closed. The tentative plans for the 1934- 
35 term call for the reopening of twenty 
schools in Missouri. well distributed over the 
state. They are scheduled to open about Oc- 
tober 2nd and will be set up according to the 
standards determined bv the National Ad- 
visory Committee. The teeczhers and nurses 
will be selected by the local superintendent 
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Selected embodied in THE WOXKK-PLAY BOOKS Books for 
Leading (Gates-Huber-Ayer) Elementary 
Acknowledged as today’s leading method of 
Texts teaching reading. Used widely in all parts of the Schools 

from country, and the adoption lists are growing daily. 
Readers, Preparatory Books, and Teachers’ Manuals e 
MACMILLAN for all grades, from one through six. 
High 
LIVING GEOGRAPHY Schools 
. Huntington-Benson-McMurry 
The climax to a century of American effort in © 
the publication of textbooks in elementary 
en geography. Practical educators are endorsing the 
New and series, and teachers and pupils are enthusiastic Books for 
Standard about it. Its improvements and innovations are Professional 
making a new era in geography teaching. ; 
Titles Two-Book Edition: Four-Book Edition: Com- Reading 
HOW COUNTRIES DIFFER prises the Two-Book 
WHY COUNTRIES DIFFER Edition in parts 
Workbooks to accompany Living Geography (Branom) 
are now available 





HUNTING—Grade ] 


SURPRISES—Grade 


Use them as supplementary readers: 
trations appeal to children. 
as those of basal readers. 


OUTDOOR VISITS—Grade 2 


Patch and Howe 


NATURE AND SCIENCE READERS 


Use them as Uasal texts in elementary science: Their content is scientifically accurate. 
Their attractive, readable form and vivid illus- 
Vocabulary and gradation are as carefully worked out 


THROUGH FOUR SEASONS—Grade 4 


SCIENCE AT HOME—Grade 5 


3 Book for Grade 6 in press 























Lennes: A FIRST COURSE | 
IN ALGEBRA. -. 


The simplest adequate treatment ever 
published. Literally prepared in the class- 


room and worked over 
with pupils of varying 
abilities until satisfactory 
in its aim of being per- 
fectly clear and under- 
standable to all. 


Gillum: 











Packard-Sinnott-Overton: 


THE NATIONS 
AT WORK 


An Industrial and 
Commercial Geography 
Factually accurate and 
up-to-the-mihute. 


WORKBOOK to accompany 
THE NATIONS AT WORK 
now available 


New books for professional reading 
TEACHERS AND TEACHING 
By TEN THOUSAND HIGH 
SCHOOL SENIORS—4S1.50 
Compiled by Frank W. Hart 
THE TRANSITIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL By Mead and Orth 
—$2.25 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By Briggs—$2.50 
MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. By Symonds 
—$1.50 
SUPERVISORY GUIDANCE OF 
TEACHERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Collings—$2.50 


Canby-Opdycke- HIGH SCHOOL 


ENGLISH 


The series supreme—offering a perfectly 
articulated course in step with the lively 


tempo of modern boys’ 
and girls’ lives and activ- 
ities. Book I—Book II. 
WORKBOOKS to accompany 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
now available 
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2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








Peabody and Hunt: 


BIOLOGY AND 
HUMAN 
WELFARE 


New Edition 
The book that set new 
standards in the teaching 
of high school biology. 
WORKBOOK to accompany 
BIOLOGY AND HUMAN 
WELFARE now available 
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from the list of qualified but unemployed, and 
the children will come from families that are 
on relief or unemployed or needy. 

Two units in Cape Girardeau, one for col- 
ored and one for white children, were typical 
of the schools in Missouri. They were located 
in the section of the town populated by labor- 
ers in industrial plants. The fathers of many 
of the children had been unemployed for some 
time and on local relief. Two vacant houses 
were secured for use of the schools; the local 
advisory board donated the chairs and tables 
and the local relief agency supplied the great- 
er part of the food. Government surplus sup- 
plies were used when available and cod liver 
oil was donated privately. Community gar- 
dens furnished green vegetables. 

The equipment came from various sources. 
Picture books were made by Sunday School 
classes, clothing, fruits and jellies came from 
many individuals and the Red Cross loaned 
blankets. The Kindergarten children in the 
local Teachers College dressed dolls and 
sanded blocks donated by the College Manual 
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Training Department. Lumber for sandboxes 
was given by a local lumber company and built 
by a friend. A father made a see-saw, friends 
loaned various pieces of furniture and the 
Primary Department collected toys, books and 
pictures for the schools. The College Chapter 
of Association for Childhood Education staged 
an Easter Egg Hunt at each school, donated 
orange crates for shelves and aided the Art 
Department in refinishing two very attractive 
doll houses, one for each school. An outstand- 
ing service was the making of the frames for 
the cots for both schools. This was done by 
the Manual Training Department of the Col- 
lege. As people became acquainted with the 
project and the motive behind it, they were 
eager to help and much approval of the en- 
deavor was expressed. 

The goal of an educational program should 
be the development of the individual child. The 
nursery school stresses his social and physical 
welfare along with the intellectual. It strives 
to bring joy to him in doing, in living, and 
in working. 


Adult Education 


Jugene 8. Briggs 


There is an unusual opportunity in Mis- 
souri this year for a program of personal en- 
richment tor all. ‘Through the Missouri Re- 
lief and Reconstruction Commission, Wallace 
Crossley, Administrator, funds are made avail- 
able for well-qualified teachers who are unem- 
ployed. The Study Club can now have a 
trained leader, who has specialized in the par- 
ticular field of interest. Groups of parents 
who wish more knowledge concerning home 
problems and child care may have one trained 
in the field to help. Citizens interested in so- 
cial, economics, and governmental problems 
may form discussion groups under expert 
leadership. All who are interested may have 
an opportunity to learn. 

A chasm has opened between school educa- 
tion and adult education. Many believe the 
latter refers to that process of making illiter- 
ates literate and foreigners American—or to 
continuation, part time or vocational education 
in the restricted meaning. 

A program of Adult Education is concerned 
with all who are 16 years or more of age re- 
gardless of conditions, careers, credits, or cre- 
dentials. It proposes a way for all to begin 
where they are and to continue to educate 
themselves by using the opportunities afforded 
through the Adult Education Program. Ex- 
perience has shown that most people want and 
need enrichment and cultural advantages. 

“Personal Enrichment” is a much _ better 
term than “Adult Education.” Most people do 
not care to be called adults and many do not 
appreciate undergoing a process of education 
—there are too many unpleasant remem- 
brances of half-work, poor work, or wasted 


time carried over from school days of a gen- 
eravion ago. 

What can we offer for the personal enrich- 
ment of ail persons 16 or more years of age 
in Missouri? Following the example of Logan 
k. Fuller, supervisor ot Adult Education in St. 
Louis, each district should make a careful sur- 
vey to learn the need for and the demand for 
such a program in the locality. Knowing this, 
une program may be set up with reasonable 
assurance of success. 

We are in the midst of one of the most 
rapidly changing civilizations the world has 
known. We are living in a democracy where 
each vote is of equal importance. Social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental questions are vital. 
How can we participate intelligently in solv- 
ing the problems? It is recommended that 
discussion groups under intelligent leaders (not 
lecturers or speech-makers or those with bias 
or prejudice) be organized in many commun- 
ities for the purpose of studying, discussing 
and analyzing the situation in the United 
States and in the nations of the world, and of 
examining efforts to remedy existing condi- 
tions. 

Too long has it been evident that thousands 
of parents have little or no idea of the duties 
and obligations they assume with parenthood. 
So few know anything about children or how 
to care for them. Only a small beginning has 
been made in this enormous field of education. 
Parents are interested in any program that 
will assist them in being better mothers or 
fathers. Every effort to take advantage of 
this branch of adult education is being encour- 
aged. 
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Every assistance will be given to supply the 
demands for leaders of groups whose interest 
centers in the Arts—from a course in Italian 
Painting of the Siennese and Umbrian schools 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries to 
a practical demonstration of how to refinish 
furniture! Many incividuals underestimate 
their creative capacities. The belief, “Artists 
are born and not made” has discouraged many. 
Judgments and public criticisms passed on pub- 
lic exhibitions are often not encouraging. The 
true value of creative work is what is done 
to the individual creating the work. 

Whether in the field of art, drama, liter- 
ature, music, or mechanics unheard of thou- 
sands at one time or another have longed for 
an opportunity to create something. We need 
more originality. Personal satisfaction—en- 
richment accrues from nersonal possession of 
an original idea and tangible embodiment of 
it regardless of the degree of perfection ob- 
tained. All worthy efforts in this connection 
merits community support. 

Creative and recreative activities go hand- 
in-hand—the latter assumes the former. A 
program of adult education that will insure all 
truly recreational activities pitched on a high- 
ly effective plane is an aim. More time for 
recreation—less grind—better health—better 
satisfaction in recreative activities! Organ- 
ized play for all at all levels! Organized study 
for all at all levels! 

Everyone should have an avocation as well 
as a vocation. Hobbies are desirable. Each 
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enjoys his hobby more and more as he learns 
more and more about it. Groups of twelve or 
more with interest in a common avocation may 
be formed in any community. 

The radio offers opportunity for thousands 
of families to receive benefit from well-planned 
programs. In surprisingly few cases has an 
effort been made by either commercial broad- 
casters to make educational programs of per- 
manent value or to prepare the audience for 
intelligent listening. The success of such not- 
able programs as the Damrosch Music Appre- 
ciation Hour, the American School of the Air, 
the broadcasts of the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, the National League of Women Voters, 
and the National Advisory Council of Radio 
in Education have demonstrated the value of 
carefully plannine not only the program it- 
self, but also those aids to listening which in- 
sure well prepared and intelligently critical 
audience. 

The public library is one of democracy’s de- 
vices for making the materials of education 
available to all citizens. Its chief function is 
the diffusion of ideas as recorded in print. It 
serves more millions of adults than any other 
publicly-supported adult education enterprise. 
Its effective oneration and use are, therefore, 
a basic necessity, not only for adult education 
but also for intelligent citizenshin. A more 
intelligent use of the facilities of libraries is 
an aim. 

Twenty-five thousand youne men and women 
were graduated from the high schools in Mis- 
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chew your crusts other than to make 
your hair curly? A lovely smile from 
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souri this year. Judging from the past about 
six thousand of them will enter colleges and 
universities in the state. What will be the 
educational opportunity for the nineteen thou- 
sand others? A program of personal enrich- 
ment may be provided for these as well as for 
the thousands of others graduated during re- 
cent years. Under certain conditions college 
credit can be arranged. 


No program of adult education in Missouri 
would be complete without courses in Agricul- 
ture. They are probably better organized, un- 
der the leadership of the University, than most 
of the courses included in the program. «n- 
couragement and increased participation in 
these courses should be a goal under the adult 
education program in the state. 

Seventy-five thousand potential voters in 
Missouri are illiterate. Is there further need 
for comment? Their need is our responsibil- 
ity if we are to maintain our governmental 
equilibrium and insure the maximum of happi- 
ness and success to each member of our so- 
ciety. 

All agencies whose goals are Christian char- 
acter and conduct strive or should strive to 
minister to the needs of adults. Personal en- 
richment is never more satisfactorily attained 
than through a mastery of the techniaue of 
the fine art of living. A major objective of 
adult education is to provide for a maximum 
service directly and through all allied agencies. 
Groups interested in Bible study, religion, eth- 
ical conduct, etc., should be included in every 
effective adult program. 


Three million or more women belong to 
women’s clubs. The majority of the national- 
ly-organized clubs maintain a study program. 
Outlines, reading lists, instructions to leaders 
and detailed suggestions are carefully planned 
by national and state headquarters. Many 
clubs also cooperate with extension programs 
from colleges and universities. Men’s service 
and civic clubs usually have committees on edu- 
cation. They welcome an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in any worthy educational program. 


During 1932 more than four-hundred thou- 
sand adults in the United States were enrolled 
in evening vocational classes under state and 
local supervision while three hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand were enrolled in part- 
time classes. Vocational home making classes, 
Y. M. C. A. and Knights of Columbus classes, 
progressive manufacturing and business con- 
cern’s classes, employer’: organization’s 
courses by correspondence, municipal govern- 
ment’s classes are all evidence of the eager- 
ness for self-enrichment. 


Adult education is as broad as human inter- 
est. The opportunity for study is at hand. 
All who are seriously concerned with self 
betterment may participate. All who desir« 
a better community in which to live may help 
bring it about. All who hope for a better social 
order may help in realizing the hope. 
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The Candidates 


For State Superintendent— 


— 2 
Their Party Platforms* 
DEMOCRATIC 
«W + RECOGNIZE the proper eduea. 
tion of youth as a prime soeial ob. 
ligation in a democracy. We, there. 
fore, pledge our aid in securing adequate 
an financial support for, and 
progressive ln provement 
of all of our public 
schools, from the rural 
schools to the higher edy. 
cational institutions, to the 
end that all of the children 











of the State will have 
equal educational oppor. 
l.ovo W. Kinc, tunities and the _ highest 


Supt. of Monroe 
City Schools. 


and guidance.’’ 

REPUBLICAN 
HE STATE HAS made rapid pro- 
gress in educational development 
during the last sixteen years in par. 

Laws have been enacted which 
tend to equalize eduea- 
tional opportunities and 
burdens, bringing a free 
high school  edueation 
within the reach of all 
children, regardless of 
race or color. The fail- 
ure to finance these laws 
has deprived thousands 

_S Sae of others of their lawful 

Schools. edueational rights had it 
not been for the loyal and patriotic de. 
votion of the teachers of the State, who 
have given, at zreat sacrifice, their services 
to the children in thousands of schools. 

‘*We renew our support of the school law 
of 1931 and favor the State’s meeting its 
financial obligation to our schools. 

‘We approve of an enabling act in the 
form of a constitutional amendment to be 
submitted in the coming November elec- 
tion which would permit legislation to es- 
tablish a teacher retirement fund. 

‘**We are opposed to partisan polities be- 
ing forced upon our public schools, and 
favor the administration of the State De- 
partment of Education by a non-partisan 
board.”’ 


*We have taken the liberty to delete purely laudatory 
and condemnatory phrases from these platforms,—Ed. 
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OUK KYUKAL SCHOOLS 


By Miss Ada Boyer 








TEACHING WRITING 


CCORDING TO THE Course of Study, 
A page 556, every child completing the first 

grade should be able to make all his small 
letters and the most commonly used capitals. 
Other pupils should be able to write legibly, 
yse a uniform slant, and attain a fair rate of 
words per minute. These standards are not 
too high, and they can be easily achieved in 
the time allotted to writing even if we find 
at the beginning of the year that none of the 
pupils can write well and that there are no 
writing pads in use. We know how crowded 
the day is, and we know that work must be 
planned well and done quickly or results will 
be meager. Teachers confess they do not know 
how to begin to teach writing, and when one 
stops to think of it, the work has been badly 
neglected. But the work can be done and done 
well enough to show decided improvement if 
some attention is given the teaching. 


Beginners should do all board work at first 
in order to avoid the cramped position that 
comes from too early use of the pencil which 
is too small for tiny fingers to grasp easily. 
No child should be taught or even permitted to 
print, for the angles thus acquired carry over 
to written work and are hard to eliminate. 
Added to that, we are to need writing, not 
printing. Seat work is beyond a child until 
he acquires some mastery of writing, and that 
is why it should receive attention from the 
very first day’s work. 

For the first lesson, children who cannot 
write are sent to the board. In rural schools, 
this will sometimes mean the three or four 
lower grades, occasionally it will be the whole 
school, seldom will it be only beginners. Of 
course, the children will be writing, but the 
work will be so far below standard that start- 
ing all over again with the beginners is not 
wasted effort. The teacher shows them how to 
make a large circle by having them stand be- 
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hind her and follow the movement of her arm 
in the air, thus they learn to move the arm 
from left to right as in making a small e. 
Next they make many large circles on th? 
board (ovals, if you prefer) and gradually 
make them smaller and farther apart until 
they become a chain of small e’s. For the 
larger pupils, teach the need of the correct 
swing between letters, the uniform slant, and 
the necessity of putting a loop in the e to 
distinguish it from small 7. 


With the same movement, the small / nat- 
urally follows. After that change to 7’s and 
t’s and show that the stroke comes back on 
the same line and that the last stroke of the 
letter must return to the level of the lowest 
part of the beginning stroke. After that the 
small a can be taught, but it should not in- 
volve the upward and over and back stroke 
used in connecting the a to other letters. Good 
directions for the a are given when making it 
for them: Begin with cravon here, 0 up a 
trifle, then over and around. then make tho 
last part of the a come back to the bottom of 
the first part. These directions prevent chil- 
dren beginning at the top of the letter and 
then going back to it as the circle is com- 
pleted. Following the letter a, they learn to 
connect the a and 7 with ¢t and can now write 
“at” and “it” which is a delightful achieve- 
ment during the first week of school, or after 
three or four lessons. ‘Make haste slowly” is 
an excellent adage here, for all work should be 
watched closely to prevent the forming of 
wrong habits. 


For older classes, carried on at the same 
time, this plan can be used: teach the lower 
grade letter, then upper grade letter (often 
they can practise on same letter) and then go 
about the room giving definite and helping 
criticism. Some comments on an a lesson 
would be: “That a@ is good, this one poor. Make 
more like this one.” “Those are good, but just 
a little too large. Try getting them smaller.” 
or “Those are made right, but are too small. 
you can make them larger.” “The last stroke 
must come back to the line, or the bottom of 
the first part of the letter.” Later comments 
on lessons can be: “A must not be left with 
one leg un in the air,” “K stands on two good 
feet, both legs the same length, not one up,” 
“G hangs his tail below the line (small g) and 
never stands on it.” “J, », y, and z must come 
below the line” (unnecessary where unlined 
paner is used, but still necessary for ruled 
tablets). “The swine between each letter 
should be longer, or shorter, or not v-shaped.” 
Such criticism shows the mistake and tells how 
it can be corrected. This gives the child some- 
thing on which he can work, and the normal 
voungster goes to work eagerly. especially if 
he is sure improvement will be met with 
praise, 

Some ways of showing improvement and of 
encouraging good work are: (1) Have pupils 
make their large and small abc’s on a sheet 


of paper. Keep it and have them write again 
at set times and note improvement. (2) Keep 
written work from beginning of year, store it 
in old envelopes, and later compare it with 
other work. (3) Have a writing hosvital fo, 
those who suffer from chronic ills they can 
overcome, Usually they recover quickly jp 
order to get out of the hospital which in ow 
school is the blackboard. (4) Let pupils write 
spelling and English work on the board under 
close supervision and correct faults in writing, 
(5) Words in English and spelling that are 
marked wrong because of 7’s that resemble ¢’s, 
and o’s that look like a’s will help eliminate 
these mistakes. (6) Let pupils write sep. 
tences and then mark certain letters for im- 
provement. (7) Time pupils to see their rate 
per minute. (8) Let pupils tell the letter on 
which they need work and then have whole 
school practise this one letter. 

There must be close supervision during the 
writing period if any progress is made. This 
means several trips around the room and to 
the board. Each child’s work should receive 
some inspection, some praise and some ip- 
struction for imnrovement. Imvrovement 
should be emphasized rather than the best or 
the worst. Better to comment upon a single 
good letter in a sentence than to dwell too long 
on all the poor ones. After a few weeks of 
close inspection, improvement will be notice- 
able. 

Writing pads are excellent helps, but care 
must be taken to see that there is a transfer 
of ability or pupils will think a good practise 
lesson need not be followed by eood written 
work in other subjects. Manv schools. how- 
ever, do not have any writing helps, and the 
teacher must use her own knowledge. Even 
with the books now adopted, becinners must 
have some elementary instruction before us- 
ing the books. Lack of the pads should not 
be an excuse for not teaching writing, for 
writing can be taurht well with no other aid 
than the blackboard. 

We predict the use of the plane in the place 
of the automobile, and we foresee the increased 
use of the tynewriter, but in the meanwhile 
we continue to use the auto for travel and 
our fingers for writing. Since all of us must 
write at times, and some must write all times 
when transfer of thought by nanper is neces- 
sary, there seems no reasonable excuse for 
our neglect of writing. 

Teaching writing is as much part of our 
work as the three R’s and music. It is easier 
to teach than any other subject and the prog- 
ress is more encouraging. Often this offers 
the onlv avenue of success to some pupils. It 
is possible to send pupils out of first year’s 
work knowing how to write leviblv and easily. 
Then why shouldn’t we be able to send them 
out of the eighth grade writine well and rap- 
idly? We can if we give the lessons the same 
time, the same care and the same thought 
that we give to other work. 
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Todd Tells Them 


R. WILLIAM HALL TODD, Principal of 

the Grant High School in St. Louis, has 

for more than a year been directing the 
educational programs for KSD, the broadcast- 
ing station of the “St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
This experience, so satisfactory to both the 
“Post-Dispatch” and the public, has elicited 
from him an article in the September number 
of “Broadcasting” which in Dr. Todd’s apt de- 
scription is “the ‘School Board Journal’ in the 
radio field.” After detailing the qualifications 
of an educational program director and the re- 
lations that should exist between him and the 
broadcasting station, he makes the following 
significant statements: 

“The use of the air channels will have to be 
shared for public welfare service, including 
education. It is merely a question of method 
Before attempting to nationalize any part of 
broadcasting, I want to see an earnest effort 
made to effect a cooperative arrangement 
whereby commercial station facilities are used 
to meet the situation. If this cannot be done 
voluntarily, then it may be necessary to re- 
quire arbitrarily that stations allot a percent- 
age of different class times to public welfare 
services as a charge for the use of the air 
channels. In the meantime encouragement 
should be given stations disnosed to contribute 
to nublic welfare by the allotment of air chan- 
nels, power privileges, and other such assist- 
ance commensurate with the services given. 
And a bit of disfavor to stations evidencing 
no such disnosition would be auite wholesome. 

“T would like to see a real effort made to 
set un what might he looked upon as the 
‘American Svstem’ of broadcasting wherein 
commercial advertising under fair and safe 
conditions might enjoy the use of air chan- 
nels, and at the same time make a substan- 
tial contribution to the publie welfare needs 
of society for the privilege enjoved. My posi- 
tion is prompted by no brief for commercial 
stations, or commercial advertising. At the 
same time I recognize that advertising has 
played, and does play, no small part in ad- 
vancing the standards of American living. It 
has been a substantial factor in elevating the 
entire social fabric. Radio itself. the great 
new boon to society, is a commercial advertis- 
ing contribution to mankind. But I am 
prompted to my position by the desire to see 
public welfare effort, distributed widely over 
the entire country, enrolling in its service as 
many people as possible in every community. 
The use of every radio station promotes such 
a purpose, and makes radio available to the 
greatest number in the largest way. 

“T can recognize too, that if the public wel- 
fare needs of the country are served adequate- 
lv, the burden will be too great for commer- 
cial stations to carry it all as sustaining feat- 
ures. In preference to nationalizing a part of 


the broadcasting, at government expense, of 
course, IT would suggest that existing stations 
be allowed a fair carrying fee from govern- 
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With only your teaching contract as 
identification you may call or write your 
nearest Household office and secure a 
ioan of $30 to $300 which you repay on 
@ budget plan over as long a period as 
twenty months. 

Each transaction is strictly between 
you and Household. 

Thousands of teachers are using the 
businesslike, private Household Teach- 
ers Loan Plan to refinance themselves. 
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ment funds raised for the purpose. Without 
call for government capital outlay, without de- 
stroying anything already created, without ac- 
tual hardship on anybody, such a system of 
broadcasting could be effected and tried out. 
All that is needed is the courage to do it.” 

The following editorial statement is made 
by “Broadcasting” with reference to Dr. 
Todd’s suggestions: 

“The question of whether a percentage of 
the broadcasting facilities should be set aside 
by law or edict for the use of education, or 


AND COMMUNITY 


whether a more cooperative arrangement ¢ap 
be worked out between stations and educators 
is still unsettled. The author of this article 
on the basis of his own exnerience is cooper. 
ating with a commercial station, makes a com, 
mon sense analysis of a problem that Wil! 
claim the attention of the FCC and the entir 


broadcasting industry at the ‘25 per cen 


hearing Oct. 1, and survests that it would be 
better for all concerned that a cooperative ar- 
rangement be worked out between educator: 
and radio.” 


Making Character Education More Effective 


by 
R. L. HUNT 


HERE HAS BEEN a growing demand for 
more practical curriculum in the schools in 
recent years. Character education has 
received much attention in magazines, year- 
books of educational groups, and from plat- 


Educators have been more concerned with the 
approach, the method of instruction, and the 
form rather than the substance of the curricu. 
lum in this field, if published material may be 
accepted as a criterion. 
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form speakers. However, there seems to be a 
lack of practical and effective character educa- 
tion programs in the schools. The intangibility 
of the data, the indefiniteness of the aims, and 
the lack of a standard nomenclature are major 
causes for the present status of this subject. 








Controversial Points 
If character education is to become more ef- 
fective, the curriculum must be made more 
definite, and some plan for checking results 
should be developed. There must be some 
reasons for the slow development of an effec- 
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tive character education program. Citizenship 
training has been acknowledged as a para- 
mount function of the schools. Educational 
authorities are divided on the need for a spec- 
ial curriculum for character education. Some 
contend that a special curriculum is_ not 
needed, because the teaching must be done in- 
cidentally in every subject, that the example 
of the teacher is the all-important factor in 
character development among the pupils, and 
that such a plan is too artificial and unnatural. 
Others contend that a special curriculum is 
necessary, because the subject will be neglected 
if left to incidental teaching, and point out 
the fact that the teachers cannot be expected 
to feel the importance of this subject until it 
is placed in the curriculum on a parity with 
other subjects. Correct English is supposed 
to be emphasized in every subject, but few, if 
any, have advocated dronping this subject as a 
separate curriculum unit. Incidental teach- 
ing, be it in English or character training, may 
be expected to result only in accidental learn- 
ing. 

The approach to the subject is another con- 
troversial point. What shall be the content 
units of the curriculum? Perhaps, the use of 
traits versus trait situations as basic units, 
sums up the main issue. It is true that a 
limited and definite list of generally accepted 
fundamental traits has not been determined 
and accepted. However, an analysis of the 
dispute between the trait advocates and the 
trait situation proponents fails to present a 
marked contrast. What difference does it make 
whether the teacher sets up the situations, or 
takes the situations as they arise and de- 
velops the desirability of certain traits, or uses 
the traits as the basic units and develops them 
through the situations? In either case the ob- 
jective is that of presenting the traits in a 
way that they may become ideals and thus a 
part of the pupils’ thinking and acting. 

Objection to using traits because they are 
too abstract and because all situations deal- 
ing with individuals are complex, have been 
offered by those who advocate placing the em- 
phasis upon trait situations. The same objec- 
tions may be applied to either approach. The 
responsibility rests with the teacher in present- 
ing the traits through actual life situations in 
such a way that they have real meanings to 
the pupils. The writer is not advocating a 
specific list of traits to be learned as the fun- 
damental combinations in mathematics are 
mastered. The trait list is for the teacher’s 
use in checking the qualities exemplified by the 
pupils, and in determining the needs of each 
group as well as the needs of each individual. 
The list of situations is apparently much long- 
er than the list of traits. The program must 
be elastic enough for the teacher to emphasize 
the traits according to the needs of the pupils. 
The order of the units should not be indicated 
a In other subjects. The desirability of utiliz- 
ing situations as they arise cannot be over- 
emphasized. 
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Measurement in character has also received 
much attention and study. However, this term 
is a misnomer, as it is the pupils’ reactions to 
certain situations that are really measured or 
judged. Judgments rather than concrete data 
have long since been the standard of measure- 
ment where personalities are involved. The in- 
tangibility of the data pertaining to character 
is evident. Since character ratings in adult 
life situations are based largely on individual 
judgments, the schools should not discard this 
source for collecting data merely because ac- 
curacy and reliability cannot be established 
statistically. Subjective data seem to be a 
necessary part of any testing program in char- 
acter education. Accuracy and speed may be 
measured with a degree of definiteness. Punc- 
tuality, a more fundamental trait, may also be 
judged with concrete data to a certain degree. 
However, it seems rather fantastic to predict 
that the percent of honesty one possesses will 
ever be determined. 

Much has been written on the merits and 
demerits of both the direct and indirect method 
of teaching in this field. The important thing 
for the teacher to remember is the fact that 
she must make use of both the vicarious and 
direct experiences of the pupils. These two 
methods are inseparable. Both are essential in 
developing a character education program. 

Trends in Character Education 

The writer made an analysis of a limited 
amount of literature in order to determine 
the general trends in character education cur- 
riculum development. Data were collected 
from about 150 sources, including teachers’ 
college, city, and state courses of study, books 
and magazines, and an analysis of the lacking 
desirable citizenship qualities of over 5,000 
pupils, studied for an entire year. As the 
material thus collected was primarily for use 
in a public school system, the analysis was 
limited to the aims, content units, and meas- 
urement. 

The literature analysis failed to produce a 
clear statement of the aims of character edu- 
cation. However, the following summary has 
been made from the data collected: (1) De- 
veloping the individual so that he may become 
an active and worthwhile member of society; 
(2) developing the ability and desire to make 
sound moral judgments; (3) developing a real- 
ization of the fundamental law of penalties 
for vices and rewards for virtues; (4) develop- 
ing a knowledge of and a willingness to ac- 
cept the ideals of the better class of people; 
and (5) correcting false notions and ideals. 

The general trend in the curriculums an- 
alyzed was that of centering the content units 
around traits. Traits and situations cannot be 
separated, as the trait is developed through the 
situations. Traits are not to be used to en- 
able the pupils to know the abstract terms, 
but as material to guide the teacher in pro- 
viding situations that will give the pupils ex- 
periences in meeting and solving problems that 
involve moral behavior, decisions, and judg- 
ments. In other words, traits are the abstract 
terms through which the teacher sets up the 
program in order to bring about life situa- 


tions and experiences that will remove the ab. 
stractness of the traits and establish idea) 


§ 


The curriculum used in the writer’s schools ] 


is organized around eight family groups, jp. 
cluding a total of 36 traits, with suggested 
situations for presenting each group. These 
traits, which are used in a character trai: 
measuring scale are grouped as follows: (1) 
COURAGE— initiative, self-reliance, Service 
dutifulness; (2) COURTESY—kindness, truth, 
fulness, politeness, respectfulness, reverence 
sympathy, gratitude, sincerity; (3) HEALTH 
cleanliness, neatness; (4) HONESTY—f,jp. 
ness; (5) INDUSTRY—thrift, usefulness, good 
workmanship, perseverance; (6) LOYALTY_ 
cooperation, obedience, patriotism, sportsman. 
ship; (7) PUNCTUALITY—dependability, re. 
liability; and (8) SELF-CONTROL—adaptabil 
ity, tolerance, temperance. 

The most practical measurement program 
for the public schools seems to be the use of 
trait measuring scale. Many such scales are 
available. However, those based upon such 
points of gradation as “seldom,” “sometimes.” 
“half and half,” “nearly always,” and “always” 
are more practical, and provide a plan whereby 
the teacher may make a personal analysis of 
each pupil and check the progress in so far as 
subjective data are accepted as a reliable meas. 
ure. Ratings are recommended at least twice 
each year. 

Results of a Specific Curriculum 

After using a definite character education 
curriculum for four years, the following re- 
sults have been indicated: (1) The teachers 
have become more conscious of the importance 
of this subject; (2) many traits have been en. 
phasized that were previously omitted; (3) 
subjective data have been produced to show 
improvements in many citizenship qualities; 
(4) tardiness has been reduced over 400 per- 
cent; and (5) the teachers have come to con- 
sider each pupil as an individual rather than 
merely a member of the group, through the 
use of trait measuring scales. 

Recommendations and Conclusions 

Character education can be made more éf- 
fective: (1) If it is placed on a par with other 
subjects in the curriculum; (2) if teachers are 
given an educational background for this work 
in their pre-service training; (3) if the con- 
tent material is made more practical; and (4 
if a personal analysis of each pupil is made 
and emphasis placed where it is needed the 
most in citizenship training. 

The report cards of the traditional type 
should be replaced with ratings of citizenship 
qualities. Teachers should concern themselves 
more with ways and means of making the 
school program center around social and eco 
nomic problems. The pupils should be equipped 








with the capacitv to meet and solve problem: 


involving moral judgments and behavior. 
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NEWS NOTES 


p. C. HEATH ACQUIRES LANGUAGE PUB- 
LICATiONS FROM UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 

The transfer, just announced, to D. C. Heath 
and Company of the large list of important 
foreign language publications issued by the 
University of Chicago Press completes an in- 
teresting cycle of forty years ago in publish- 
ing history. 

Even before large bequests had made the 
future of the University of Chicago certain, 
President Harper foresaw the need for a uni- 
versity press. On February 9, 1892, he wrote 
to Daniel Collamore Heath, head of the pub- 
lishing firm of D. C. Heath and Company, in- 
viting the Heath firm to enter into partnership 
with the University to establish and take com- 
plete charge of a publishing department which, 
he hoped, would “in centuries to come be the 
equal of the Clarendon Press.” 

At that time D. C. Heath and Company had 
been in existence only about seven years, but 
was known especially for its pedagogical and 
foreign language books. Culturally, Chicago 
and the Northwest were still young, though 
growing fast. Western newspapers and jour- 
nals viewed the new enterprise, including a 
fifty thousand dollar company to carry out 
the project, as a factor in their educational 
and intellectual development. 

When the growth of the Heath business and 
the prospective expansion of the University 
Press terminated the association, Heath took 
over a number of the University of Chicago 
titles, some of which remain on their list; and 
the portrait of Daniel Collamore Heath still 
hangs in the reception room of the University 
of Chicago Press. 

Now, after forty years, D. C. Heath and 
Company, acquires the entire University of 
Chicago foreign language series, as well as 
titles in preparation, and in the foreign lan- 
guage field the relations begun more than forty 
years ago are resumed. United with the 
Heath list of over seven hundred active titles, 
The Heath-Chicago Language Series will be 
maintained as a distinct unit. 





ART EXHIBITIONS AVAILABLE TO 
TEACHERS 

COMMITTEE of the Art Department of 

the Missouri State Teachers Association 

has collected from the Teachers College 
and the University of Missouri good examples 
of drawings, paintings and designs which are 
available to any superintendent or teacher in 
the state who is willing to pay postage one 
way. 

These drawings have been assembled for the 
purpose of inspiring the boys and girls of the 
public schools to do more and better work in 
art. They are mounted on cardboard 22 x 28 
inches for ease of hanging, and wrapped in 
— for convenience in sending through the 
mail. 











Something New 
in the 
Teaching of English 


Mr. SHERWIN Copy, nationally known 
teacher of English, has just written 
two small volumes that are sure to 
mark a new era in the teaching of 
seventh and eighth grade English. 

Each booklet contains two interest- 
ing letter-writing projects—one proj- 
ect for the fall term, and one for the 
spring term. Each project contains 
sufficient material for a six weeks’ 
course, The work may be done during 
consecutive weeks, or may be spread 
out over the entire term. 

These highly realistic letter-writing 
projects are packed full of human in- 
terest, and are designed to develop 
fluent, natural expression, both oral 
and written. 

What Prominent English Teachers 
Say About ‘‘Interesting Letters’’ 
They give English study a background of 

realism. 

Strong social appeal. Phrased in attrac- 
tive style. 5 
Almost an English course complete in 

themselves. 

Unusual type material, not the trite old 
suggestions previously offered in letter 
writing. 
Ise of these projects should make for 
naturalness, spontaneity, and individ- 
uality of expression. 
I think the books will hold the interest of 
Junior High students more than any 
similar books I have seen. 
should like to be able to put over the 
spirit of composition in the classroom 
as Mr. Cody has in his books and 
teacher’s manual. 
THF BOOKS AND PRICES 
Discount on quantity orders 
Interesting Letters, Book One . 
Interesting Letters, Book Two . 
Teacher's Manual — 
Send 25 cts. for sample set with the un- 
derstanding that money will be refunded 
if books are returned, or if, after exam- 
ination, twelve or more copies are or- 
dered for class use. 
Address nearest office 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


— 


_— 


40 cents 
40 cents 
. net 25 cents 
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There are several hundred mounts which are 
assembled in sets so that several exhibitions 
can go on circuit at the same time. 

Anyone interested in securing an exhibit for 
his school please write to the committee: 

Miss Lillian Weyl, Kansas City, Mo. 
Miss Bracy Cornett, Kirksville, Mo. 
Miss Olive DeLuce, Maryville, Mo. 
Miss Deborah D. Weisel, Chairman, 
Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 





GUIDANCE—COUNSELING BREAKFAST 
During the week of the State Teachers 
Meeting in Kansas City an opportunity is be- 
ing given those concerned with problems of 
guidance and counseling to have breakfast to- 
gether. This breakfast will be held on Fri- 
day morning at 8 o’clock in the Crystal Room 
of the Phillips Hotel. Some three or four 
five-minute talks are being planned. 

All teachers, high school advisers, directors 
of guidance and counseling, high school prin- 
cipals and superintendents of school who are 
interested are urged to be present. 

Only a limited number can be accommo- 
dated so please make reservations or secure 
your ticket now by writing to Miss Elizabeth 
K. Wilson, Director of High School Counsel- 
ing in Kansas City, Library Building, Kansas 





City. The price is 60 cents a plate. 
OFFICIAL ORGAN NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


TION OF STUDENT EDITORS 

Under date of September 20th, “‘Vitalized 
School Journalism” issued its first edition. 
This official organ of the N. A. S. E. is a four 
page, six column sheet devoted to the inter- 
ests of school publications promoted by stu- 
dents. Editorially, it sets forth its ideals as 
follows: 

“Tt will be of, by and for members of that 

organization. It is to reflect the ideals 

and activities of editors and be a means 

for the communication of ideas.” 





Dean Vest C. Myers Speaks in Wyoming 

Dean Vest C. Myers of the Teachers College 
delivered addresses at the meeting of the 
Southwest Wyoming Teachers Association, 
Rawlins, Wyoming, on October 6. Dean My- 
ers delivered three addresses while there. “The 
American Scholar,” “The Maladjusted Child,” 
and “Psvchological Difficulties in Teaching 
Readine.” Professor Mver has made a study 
of teaching children who cannot adjust them- 
selves to ordinary school life and school sur- 
roundings and has made somewhat of a repu- 
tation for his investirations and deductions 
along that line of pedagogical work. 





The Grade School Activity Association of 
Jefferson County met recently at Hillsboro and 
voted unanimously to continue the orraniza- 
tion in order that the state and county pro- 
gram of activities mirht be more easily and 
efficiently carried out by the rural teachers of 
the county. This organization handles all the 
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activities of the rural schools which could not 
be carried out by each teacher acting sep. 
arately. All of its activities are closely allieg 
to regular school work and are recommended 
and encouraged by the State Department. 





New Florence Elementary School put on an 
antique exhibit as a Friday afternoon’s ep. 
tertainment. Linens, coverlets, quilts, old 
books, firearms, farm implements, spinning 
wheels, furniture and pictures covered the ay. 
ditorium. Girls with powdered hair and ap. 
tique costumes were in charge and old time 
music added an air of antiquity. 





“The Hi-Post” is the name of a section ip 
the Wellsville Star edited by the Wellsville 
High School. 





The new Marion City School on Bay Is- 
land, East of Palmyra, was dedicated October 
4. County Superintendent E. C. Bohon and 
Lloyd W. King took part in the ceremonies. 
Miss Margaret Kizer is the teacher. 





Mrs. R. E. Hackler is teacher of the Duck 
Creek School in Macon County and the Macon 
Chronicle devotes nearly a column to news 
nctes from that school from which many of the 
county teachers no doubt receive valuable sug- 
gestions. The notes include interesting con- 
tributions from pupils. 





The eighth grade of the Hamilton Schools 
over which Supt. E. F. Allison presides staged 
an election modeled after the National elec- 
tion plan. Two parties, “Progressives” and 
“Loyals” battled two weeks for their candi- 
dates and the final count resulted in divided 
honors. 





The Annual St. Francois County Educational 
Conference was held October 5 and 6 at Bonne 
Terre and Farmington respectively. Dr. 
Frank L. Wright, Head of the Department of 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Dr. I. N. Evrard, Missouri Valley 
College. Marshall, Missouri and Charles E. 
Bess, Flat River Junior College were amone 
the speakers. County Superintendent J. Clyd' 
Akers presided at all the sessions. 





S. W. Skelton, Sunerintendent of the Oregon 
Schools, was elected as President of the 
Knights of the Hickorv Stick at a recent meet- 
ing in Maryville. Lloyd W. King and Dor 
Matthews, candidates for State Superintendent 
of Schools, appeared on the program. 


The Pike County teachers. at their August 
Plan Meeting, adopted a library plan with 
fourteen districts coonerating. The plan is as 
follows: A fee of $5.00 is paid for the first 
vear and $2.50 a vear for the vears following 
Books are loaned for four week periods. This 
plan has been used in other counties and ha* 
proved to be very satisfactory and helpful. 
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ACTIVITY EQUIPMENT IN A ONE-TEACHER SCHOOL 
By Cora E. Morris, State Rural Supervisor 
Columbia School, District Number 2; Howell County; Mrs. Ella Marie Smalley, Teacher; 
Enrollment 38. 

Five years ago when Mrs. Smalley was employed to teach this school she was handi- 
capped by the lack of equipment. The picture illustrates what may be accomplished 
by home-made and inexpensive equipment. Such equipment stimulates the children to 
undertake interesting and valuable activities in connectian with large units of work. 
The type of equipment often determines the success or failure in a unit of work. 

This crowded classroom is unusually attractive. Is this worthwhile? It certainly is! 
There are probably good teachers who have sloppy rooms, but I have never known a 
single teacher with an attractive room who was a poor teacher. Such promotes more 
“carry-over.” 

















The equipment reading from left to right:—Display easel constructed from a piece 
of discarded furniture; sand table; small table for art center; hanging bulletin board 
which may be moved as need demands; display rack for arithmetic combination cards; 
reading table; chairs made from orange crates; waste paper basket made by covering 
an old pail with colored paper pulp; moving picture machine; sentence and phrase 
filing cabinet; sentence and phrase display chart; book shelves; double easel with 
separate display boards of new wood or celotex; stools. 

Beside the equipment shown in the picture is a filing cabinet 14” by 17” by 28” for 
filing mounted pictures and illustrative material. 














TESTS - - - Clapp-Young Self-Marking Series 


Grades 
CLAPP-YOUNG ARITHMETIC TEST ---------- ie sisi y -. 5-8 
CLAPP-YOUNG ENGLISH TEST --.---...-..- peiericaicionion - 5-12 
HENMON-NELSON TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY ------- ee 
HENMON-NELSON TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY --------- — ~s= wens 


NELSON SILENT READING TEST 
NELSON HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEST 


The only standardized tests which score themselves.—Try them and save time. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY © atti" 
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Robert N. Malone 
Mr. Robert N. Malone died at his home in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, on September 19, 1934. 


He had been in ill health for several months. 


Mr. Malone was well known in Missouri where 
for several years he had traveled in the in- 
terests of Scott, Foresman and Company. For 
several years previous to his connection with 
the publishing house, he had served as prin- 
cipal of a St. Joseph School. 
State Department Members Wed 

Henry E. Detherage and Miss Ella Moore 
were married at the home of the bride’s par- 
ents in Kansas City on September 13. Miss 
Moore was for several years in charge of home 
economics work for the State Department of 
Education. Mr. Detherage has been the direc- 
tor of physical education for the State De- 
partment. 














“THE CATALOG’S THE THING” 


TEACHERS MUST HAVE HELP, | 


Our 1934 catalogs will help you if you never | 
order a penny’s worth. They are as necessary a; 
a dictionary and as handy as a pocket in a ghirt. 
Send for as many as you need, today. They wil] 
help you help your pupils help themselves. 


(A postcard will bring a catalog) 


HOOVER BROS., INC., 922 Oak St., 


Kansas City, Mo. | 
(1934) | 














Record Chart for Pupils Reading Circle Books* 


THE CHILD WHO READS IS THE CHILD WHO LEADS 








NAMES OF LIT. & FICT. | HIST. & BIOG 

STUDENTS I II 
|Grade 3 | £(4) (3) 

| 
Bob Jones re & 
| 

Grade 4 (5) (4) 
| Grade 5 (5) (5) 
| Grade 6 (6) (5) 


| Grade 7 (6) (5) 


| Grade s (6) {| (5) 


take care of from one grade to eight. 


GEOG.& | NATURE SCI. , CIVICS, AR’ 
TRAVEL AND INV. MUSIC & 
a oe IV MORALS 
(3) (4) (1) 
> i @ . * * * * * * — 
| | 
(3) (3) (1) 
(4) (2) (2) 
(5) (2) (Z) 
(5) (3) (3) 
(5) | (5) - = (3) 


This chart is being used in all parts of the Southwest District. It is designed to 
It is being used in both city and rural schools. 


The numbers in parenthesis indicate the number of books to be read in the various 


departments by grades. 


The minimum number of books the student reads is indicated 


by a red star *. Additional books by a gold star *. 


Most teachers make this chart about 20 inches square. 


place in the schoolroom. 





*Contributed by E. E. Neely. 


It is posted in a conspicuous 
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pOWER ALY OF MISSOURI UNIVERSITY 
EDITS THE DEBATE HANDBOOK 


QUALIZING EDUCATIONAL Oppor- 
“H tunity by Means of Federal Aid” is 

the question for senior high school de- 
bates, aS sponsored by the Committee on De- 
hate Materials and Interstate Cooperation of 
the National University Extension Associa- 
tion. 


The handbook for this debate has recently 
come from the press and was edited by Bower 











Aly of the English Department of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 

Professor Aly deserves congratulations on 
many points of excellence found in the hand- 
book, particularly the discussions which in- 
cude articles prepared especially for the hand- 
hook and others born out of the general public 
interest in federal aid and containing useful 
material and stimulating points of view. 

The selected and annotated bibliography 
compiled by Professor Gerald D. Shively, Di- 
rector of Forensics, University of Missouri, 
covers some forty pages. 

The book may be purchased from the Mis- 
suri High School Debating League, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. The 
price is 75 cents. 


NEW NARRATIVES, Compiled and Edited by 
Blanche Colton Williams. Published by 
D. Appleton and Company. 

A book of sixteen short stories for junior 
high school pupils, meeting the qualifications 
of the Junior High School Curriculum as laid 
down by the Fifth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence, “vivid, humanizing and 
uplifting.” The stories are well selected and 
their reading will give pleasure through the 
arousing of strong and pure emotions. 


A SECOND GERMAN BOOK, by Frederick 
Betz and Charles Holzworth. Published 
by the American Book Company. 492 
pages plus xvii. 

Easy and enjoyable reading, grammar, re- 
views, principles of word building, and ample 
material for English-German composition and 
a marginal vocabulary are some of the ob- 
viously attractive features of this book. 


MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE COMMUNITY, 
by Clara Bassett. 394 pages. Published 
by The Macmillan Company. Price $3.50. 

This is a comprehensive picture of the rela- 
tion of mental hygiene to some of the urgen* 
problems of community life. As such it will 
be of interest not only to teachers but to 
social workers and ministers as well. 
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The Book Shelf 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
BIOLOGY AND HUMAN WELFARE (New 
Edition) by James Edward Peabody and Ar- 
thur Ellsworth Hunt. A textbook for high 
schools. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price $1.60. 


WORLD HISTORY, Books One and Two, by 
Carlton J. H. Haynes, Parker Thomas Moon 
and John W. Wayland. Published by The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.60 each. A 
work test book for the above by Bruce Over- 
ton, price 40 cents. 


THE JUNIOR SPEECH ARTS, by Alice 
Evelyn Craig, An English Text for the Junior 
High School. Published by The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.40. 


THROUGH FOUR SEASONS, by Edith M. 
Patch and Harrison E. Howe. A nature study 
reader for the elementary school. Published 
by The Macmillan Company. Price 88 cents. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE OLD WORLD, by 
Charles A. Coulomb, Emma Dowling and An- 
na Rapp. A history reader for the lower 
grades. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price 96 cents. 


THE PICNIC BOOK, by Jean Y. Ayers, il- 
lustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. A 
pre-primer. Published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price 24 cents. 

THE NATIONS AT WORK, by Leonard O. 
Packard, Charles P. Sinnott and Bruce Over- 


ton. A textbook for commercial and indus- 
trial geography in secondary schools. Pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company. Price 
$1.72. 


for any need 
ERKOWITZ 


ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 






00 Watt biplane silent 


6 mm. Projector with a 






powertul Ampro lestures at 


Tnal allowed. Money back guarantee 
RENT FILMS 


o Bass a 


only $99.5¢ 












<F BASS CAMERA CO. 


79 W. Madison S$t. Chicano 
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BRITAN 


Edited and published by Encyclopaedia Britannica—not an abridgment, not a single line taken from the adult work 


Makes classes more interested, simplifies your 
work, saves your time. Entirely new in plan 
—following modern functional method— 
shows use of subjects and describes them in 
fascinating narrative form. Includes Ready 
Reference Fact Book, and a Study Guide 
Volume. Prepared by 200 eminent educators. 
Winnetka mental age text test proves it most 
comprehensible set for children. Graphic and 
absorbing to children from 4 to 14. 
* * * 

YHILDREN read Britannica Jr. for sheer pleasure 
( 4a and they learn while they read. It makes dull 
facts inspiring, hard problems thrilling, a complete 
comprehension of life and the world easier. Every 
subject is covered adequately, every statement is 
accurate. For the first time a great work of this 
kind is prepared by highest authorities in the en- 
cyclopaedie field using the approved modern func- 
tional method. 


LOOK AT THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Ready Reference Fact Volume. This volume 

offers important information on 20,000 subjects 
with 50,000 references to where further information 
may be found in the set. 

Study Guide Volume. A step-by-step, year- 

by-year home course of mental stimulation and 
development. Teachers can now direct children’s 
mental training background easily under the guid- 
ing hand of Mr. Frederick L. Redefer and 20 other 


prominent educators. ( ze ‘ 
(, ¥ 
A vid / . 
* y) \ 
a / VS A 


Qs 


3 Graphic Picturizations. 

Fascinating end-papers, 24 of 
them, in color. Twelve are illus- 
trated maps 
complete picture plans and in- 


and twelve show 
structions on how to make beau- <i 

tiful and useful things. oe 
Entirely New—Not an Abridgment. Although 
edited and published by Encyclopaedia Britan- 


nica with all its authority and experience, the 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 
A GREAT NEW 


EDUCATIONAL AID 


NICA * Jz. 


resemblance ends there. Not a 
single sentence is taken from 





Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Handsome Bindings. 
Novel Container—FK ven 

the bindings are a compelling 

invitation to sit right down 
and read Britannica Jr. They 
are washable and durable and 





come in red or blue 

6 Surprisingly Low Price 
—Monthly Payments. 

Paper and bindings were con- > 

1933 figures, = 

making present prices of Bri- 


tracted for at 





we rh, r\\ 
— | | of Y / yr 
“J L/ 


tannica Jr. surprisingly low. 


Small initial payment and rea af “a\~ J 
sonable monthly terms. abae =n 


GIVE YOUR PUPILS THE CHANCE THAT 
OTHERS HAVE 


You will want to recommend that Britannica Jr. 
be added to your classroom library. You will want 
to recommend it to parents. Consider it for your 
own use! Here is your opportunity to help « hildren 
in your care to progress. Investigate at once! Send 
coupon for 21-page book describing Britannica Jr., 
with specimen pages. 
a a en a a a 
, lox 25b-10 
! ENcYCLOPAEDIA Britannica, Inc, Box 25b-1 | 
2612 Fidelity Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
{ Gentlemen: Uve just read about BRITANNICA 
Jr. I'm interested. Without obligation, tell 
| me more, 
| Vame 
] {ddress 


City 


County_ State 
Do you own Encyclopaedia Britannica? 


Seslabaab ar ee eunencr aes ciao aa 








It work 



































HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 
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NEW COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


1. JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY LANDS 





2. JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 





3. OUR WorRLD TODAY EUROPE AND EUROPE OVERSEAS 





4. OUR WORLD TODA\ ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, UNITED STATES 





The Series is published also in two volumes. 


A new series promoting international understanding. Sets a new standard 
in maps, pictures, and interesting subject matter 


Written by two practical teachers who have had long experience in teach 
ing children of the age for which the books are intended. 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


5 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 














